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| Thomas in Demand For 


Textile Strikers Scorn Jobs With Wage Cut 


New Bedford 
Mills Open 
But Workers, 
Stay Away 
Men and Weues Enthused 
by Inspiring Display of 
Solidarity — Militiamen | 


Dissatisfied With Their | 
Jobs 





By McAlister Coleman 
NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—As a 


red-angry sun levelled its first 
beams down the streets of this mill 
town in last Monday’s dawn, from | 
all the workers’ homes two armies 
started marching. 

English, Portugese, French- 
Canadian, men, women and children, | 
one division headed to the north, 
the other to the south, where on the 
flanks of the city, the great brick 
and stone mills awaited their com- 
ing. 

The textile operators announced 
that for the first time since the 
strike of their 20,000 employees 
against a 10 per cent. wa;e cut the 
gates of the mills would be opened, 
and all operatives would be invited | 
back to work under police protection. 

Would the Men Stay Out? 

So the labor world was watching 
New Bedford on the morning of July 
9, wondering whether this thirteenth 
week of the strike would see its fin- 
ish with the capitulation of the work- | 
ers. H 

Some reporters coming off milk 
trains and early boats from Boston 
and New York took it for granted 
that these weavers who were waking 
the echoes of the quiet tree-lined | 
streets were marching back to work. | 
If they had looked closer, however, 
they would have seen that there was 
a crowd dressed for a holiday, rather 
than machine-tending. And indeed | 
the ninth of July turned out to be a 
victory celebration rather than a 
rout for the workers. 

In front of every open factory gate 
long lines of picketers marched back 
and forth, joking with the police, who 





Everybody Satisfied | 








PIG BUSIMESS 








wh” 


. 
stood glumly by the mill entrance, | ‘ = } 
and watching with open amusement | \ a y l Te C Y l Vv eC 


the maneuverings of the State mili- 
tiamen, whose entire efforts were | 
spent in breaking in strange horses, } 
on which they were mounted for the | 
first time. Despite the fact that ma- 
chines were started up in all the} 
mills, and there came a great whir- | 


- For Socialist Party 





ring and clanging from the shaded| National Executive Committee Considers Regional 


interiors, not more than fifty oper- | 
atives responded to the luring invi- | 
tation of the mill owners. And these , 
slunk by the picket lines with shamed 
and averted faces. 
The Mills Stay Empty 

Together with a number of union 
officials, I arrived at the big Wamsut- 
ta mill, famous for its fine sheetings, 
as the guards swung to the iron 
gates on a place empty of workers 


site went up a great racket. Lester 
Shulman of the Brownsville Yipsels, 
who hiked up here from New York 
to take his place on the picket lines, 
waved an exultant hat. To the staid 
applause of the older folks, many of 
them typically prim New England 


Managers to Work Under National Quarters in 
New York—Electors in Forty States Are Assured— 
Eight States Are Doubtful 


types, there were added the shrill were Berger. Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, James H. Maurer, Lilith 


cries of the youngsters, and the full- 


young men. They had something in- 
deed to cheer about, for they had 


demonstrated to the operators (who a report by Campaign Manager G 
later on met in gloomy conference August Gerber, of New York in which 
at the beautiful country club) that he set forth plans for what promises 


New Bedford labor was not to be 
seduced by any spider-like invitations 


to walk into the mill-owners’ par- | of 
lors ported that 

At mill after mill this scene was re- | tors would be on t 
peated. And then the pickets head- 40 


ed back to the Labor Temple in the 
heact of the town, to make merry 


over their well-earned victory. said 

They came piling into the hall | tended, reported on a distinct revival 
above the local union offices until the | of party spirit in and near 
place was full to overflowing. There |and Texas 
were not enough seats to go around, | ferences of 


so the younger men sat on the floor, 


while the women and children, led by re-elected national secretary 


that energetic organizer, Sadie 


dance to the notes of a concertina 
and an overworked piano. The fact 
that the temperature in the hall was 
well around 100 degress in no way 
burdened their exuberant spirits. A 
committee arrived pretty soon with | 

(Continued om Page 2) 


5 
feature of the convention was 


to be the 


have not given up hope for any,” 


- . >a Jursek was placed 
Reisch, of the Women’s Trade Union mination against him but declined t 
League of New York, did a victory | 1, 


opposition 


unanimously confirmed 
its action at the Newark session ap- 
pointing G. 
paign manager, 
N. E. C. 
Following is a digest of Gerber’s re- 


responsible to the 


Wilson, Jasper McLevy. George E. Roewer, and James Oneal. 
lunged shouting of the blue-shirted Norman Thomas, candidate for president, also attended. 


port to the committee, which gave 
sanction to the recommendations con- 


tained in i 


The Nominating Situation 


National Campaign headquarters to 
be at 15 East 40th street, New York 
City. The first work which the cam- 


paign office took in hand was the 
matter of getting the party ticket 
rious states. Much valuable ground 
work has already been done by the 
National office 


Alabama: A difficult state Must 


be sely investigated. We may file. 
Arizona: Lawrence McGivern desig- | 
nat to take charge of the work in 


Murray King to report 
Ip. Arkansas: Murray E. King 
is on his way to Little Rock to visit 





with Secretary of State and make de- 
finite arrangements for filing of tick- 
et. Mrs. Julia Ward Pennington will 
be in charge of work. State Conven- 
tion called for July 21st. California: 
Party official. Nominations taken care 
(Continued on Page 2) 


BALTIMORE,—Progress in the Socialist national campaign has | 

been so rapid that the National Executive Committee of the 
party meeting in Baltimore this week found it necessary to consider 
eight regional campaign headquarters in different parts of the 
From the pickets on the street oppo- country, 

With Congressman Victor L. Berger in the chair, the N. E. C. 
put in two full days of hard work while the mercury outside re- 
gistered 86 degrees and upward. The entire committee was 
present, with the exception of Morris Hillquit, of New York, who 
has sailed to attend the Socialist international congress in Brus- 
sels, and Joseph Sharts, of Ohio. The committeemen present 
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TIMELY 
TOPICS 


Socialist Candidate 
for President 





By Norman Thomas 








It isn’t easy to find words strong 
enough to express my adrviration of 
the solidarity and determination of 
the New Bedford strikers. It was a 
fine thing when 27,000 workers 
walked out as one man in protest 
against an intolerable 10 per cent. cut 
in wages. It is a finer thing that 
weeks of struggle on half rations 
have not broken their spirit. When 
the bosses with a great flourish of 
trumpets finally tried to recpen the 
mills on July 9, less then 25 went 
back. The rest manned the picket 
lines and in perfect order showed the 
determination and power of the work- 
ers. 

Not only have the strike leaders af- 
filiated with the United Textile Work- 
ers had to cope with the usua' strike 
difficulties but also with the devisive 
tactics of the Communists Com- 
munist leaders in tle Passaic strike 
played a gallant and intelligent role 
in organizing labor 





So” A ry POO REN TTRT ERS NERA WR ®~ Q“aqc 


The Tin Soldier and the Happy Warrior Sniping “Big” Issues 


Ei ght Headquarters 


Their tactics in | 


| New Bedford on the whole have been | 


{calculated to produce dissention for | 


ssi fit of the C st | 
nominated and accepted by the va- |e poestnte bene Communist 


Party rather than to help in a unified 
struggle of the workers. In their ac- 
tivities some of them have been un- 
justly treated by the police but per- 
secution does not always prove that 


|the persecuted are wise. It is to the 


credit of the union leaders that they 
have handled the situation tactfully 


| without letting their natural irrita- 


tion at Communist abuse play int 
the hands of the bosses. Those of us 
who can spare any relief funds to the 
aid of the New Bedford strikers will 
not only show a decent human re- 
gard for suffering but will be help- 
ing in a magnificent and hopeful 


| struggle of the workers to check the 


(Continued op Page 2) 
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Oily Portraits 


~ Of ‘AV’ Flooding 
Up The Market 


| 
“Pathfinder”, Eulogist Calls Faithful Servitor of | 
Bosses Murphy and Croker—Dickirson Finds Him | 








Artist and Philosopher—*“‘Loyalty” Democratic | 

T . . . ° a] . > i | 
Nominee’s Chief Trait 

¢ . 
By the Backstairs Spokesman 
AI. SMITH has teen called “the happy warrior in on 
” respect he is indeed “three and four times bles fe does | 
not read anvthing except newspapers and state document 
* * + 

This saves him from reading. such a fantastic blurb as “7 
Portrait of a Man as Governor” by Thomas H. Dickinson, whose 
nly other fictional attempts, so far as is known, consist writings 


on the theatre. Y 


, > Arag in Be 
Mr. Dickinson’s portrait is painted body. He drags in M 


latest addition to the Smithsonian 
cult. George Foster Peabody waxes behooves all inderstand Like 
lvrical to the following effect 1 great leaders he arouses grave doubts 
‘Is Alfred E. Smith the Pathfinder 
to the open road all true lovers of hu- . 
manity and the faithful believers in a | by year idds 
genuine democracy, are praying and | whose hopes have 
looking for? ie sinext enttne 
“This is a time of striving and - 
anxiety for many minds and hearts. 


Kemal nda Dr Sur Ya Sen , ke 
in colors even more lovely and gran- | emai, and Ur. Su 1 as back 
diose than were used on a canvas por- | 8round to the brown qerb And then 
traying the same subject, hung im the | he asks, “Who is there today who cap- 

” 2 ty > } imagination € th » 
current “Atlantic” to which TI re- | ‘ures the imagin > On 
ferred last week. a scale, nation wide h is but one 

* 4 man who is the cause of wonder and 

In an amazing foreword to this | quiry from Atlantic to Pacific and Mex- 
ico to Canada—Alfred E 


The past decade has revealed con- The introduction _— a 
vulsive movements in alk continents = forotaste of the clory tha : — 
d y people. 7 
“a 7 aon yy a o os. o hat Mr. Dickinson 1s S fe He 
an 0 he va ste S, 3 - : 
Up from s pp pictures Al n 


scape that seems well to suggest the de 
qualities of the Russian and Tartar as an ARTIST as ¥ 4 Lys 
peoples, there rose above the horizon an artist wit 

Lenin, a gigantic figure, as the light 








of time reveales in him the force of , 2 
character, and grasp of cosmic ener- ectur ang would 
gies latent in his people a ) tl dia er 
It may come as something of a shock of Clive Bell he distinguished British 
I f r playmates on the Left to wh gh de d study 
that the late Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianov mic id s f " 
a precursor to Alfred Emanuel le va sthetic alectics 
mith his ascent of the vast steps ignificant Form 
of the State House at Albany . 
ee But it is not as an artist alone that 
Holds Doubtful Minds Al has achieved his present dizzy emi- 


Rut Tenin isc t enough for Mr = 
wy n is not enough 10 Pea (Continued on Page 2) 


adio Freedom; 


Socialist 
Candidate 
Defends the 
Debs Station 


Joins With G. A. Gerber, 
in Presenting Insistent 
Plea for Right of Minor- 


ity Opinion 


By Edward Levinson 


WASHINGTON, — Norman 

Thomas, Socialist presiden- 
tial nominee and chairman of 
the board of directors of the 
Debs Memorial Fund, operators 
of Station WEVD, at New York, 
and G. August Gerber, Secretary 
of the fund, argued the right of 
dissident minorities to free 
speech over the radio, before the 
U. S. Radio Commission, July 9 
in Washington. 

The case of the Socialist sta- 
|tion was the first of 62 of the 
st2tions—summoned to show 
jcause why they should not be 
|shut off the air in the interest 
|of “public convenience and 
necessity”. 
| Thomas suggested to the commis- 
{sion that Station WEVD was the 
| sole means of radio communication in 
|the East which the working class 
;now controls, and which is devoted 
ew working class and liberal causes. 
| Gerber presented petitions with 20,- 
|}000 signatures, and resolutions from 
be ger eggrene whose membership is 
| 285,000, urging that the station be re- 
| tained The organizations that 
| joined in appealing for the right of 
WEVD to continue to operate includ- 
ed the American Federation of Labor, 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, the Citizens Union of New 
York, the Women’s International 


Drawn by Art Young for The New Leader. | League for Peace and Freedom, the 


| Religious Society of Friends, the Wo- 


men’s Peace Union and the National 
Council for Prevention of War, be- 
side a great number of local trade 
unions and working class groups in 
New York and vicinity. 
WEVD Takes Offensive 

A brief filed by the Debs Memorial 
Fund took an aggressive position. It 
charged that in the life of the pres- 
ent Radio Commission, the number 
of stations operated by mercantile, 
manufacturing and other profit mak- 


|} ing enterprises has risen from 58 to 


75 per cent. The brief also quotes 
Secretary Herbert Hoover as disput- 
ing the right of the Commission to 
revoke a radio station’s license with- 
out first showing cause 

“If WEVD is taken off the air 
and in fact is not on a parity with 
others who are richer and more in- 
fluential with the government, the 
people of the nation can truly ree- 
ognize that radio which might be 
such a splendid force for the honest 
clash of ideas, is nothing but a tool 
to be used by the powerful against 
any form of disagreement or any 
species of protest,” the brief filed 
by Mr. Thomas and Mr. Gerber 
said. 

“We ask no special privilege. Give 
us the power and the time and the 
advantageous wave lengths that have 
been bestowed on these great and 
mighty money-making interests. To 
destroy us is unthinkable and un- 
American 

Compared to Murder Trial 

The brief filed by the Socialist pre- 
sidential candidate and Gerber sets 
forta eleven points: “1—the burden 
f proving the necessity of cancella- 
tion of the perm rests upon the 

mmission: and the proof should be 

ear and overwhelming before the 
Commission should act 2. To re- 
proach WEVD for not haviag a more 
extensive audience is equivalent to 
reproaching the Radio Commission 
for failing to provide its own license 
with adequate power, time and wave 
length >. WEVD should be given 
1 preferential status among radio li- 
enses because is not operating for 
WEVD should be given 
a preferential position among radio 
licensees because of the purpose for 








which it is organized. 5. The per- 
sonnel which surrounds WEVD is a 
guarantee of its public service. 6. 


The financial support of WEVD indi- 
ates a great public interest. 7. The 
material broadcasted by WEVD is a 
publi necessity & The popular 
support and general appreciation of 
(Continued om Page 3) 





























































































ales Stir 
Delegates 


Convention 
ed as In Same 
lass With Gathering at 

msas City 
a New Leader Correspondent) 
ON, Tex.—The Cotton Belt 


nference in this city following the 
1 ent of the Oemocratic convyen- 


emocratic 


“ference itself and the hundreds of let- 
ters, telegrams and postcards received 
from farmers of a number of states who 
‘are completly disgusted with the parties 
of capitalism. 
i Invitations to the conference had been 
sent to Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas, 


- Louisiana @nd Arkansas and the re- | 


| sponses showed a unanimous désire to 

‘the parties that nominated Hoover 
‘and Smith. The conference itself adopt- 
ed resolutions endorsing the Socialist 
candidates, Norman Thomas and James 
H. Maurer. 

The Houston conference was planned 
by the National Campaign Committee 
‘and repeated the conference that was 
held in Kansas City where two locals of 
the party were organized. A local was 
also organized in Houston which will be 
affiliated with the Texas state organi- 
zation. 

Support Promised in Letters 

Some idea of the sentiment of bank- 
rupt ranchmen, tenant farmers, farm 
Jaborers and farm leaders may be ob- 
taiziéd from the messages received by the 
conference from a number of states. A 
Louisiana farmer wrote: 

“TJ. am 82 years old, 50 years on the 
farm. The Socialist Party is now my 

From Oklahoma—“I am for the So- 
cialist Party from now on.” 

Another—“Smith and Hoover are ma- 
chifie made. I’m through with the old 

From Arkansas—‘I’ve been in the 
Communist group for the past two years 
but their tactics will mever reach the 
people. I am leaving them. You are 
our hope.” 

From a woman ranch owner in Missis- 
sippi—“‘Your party will get many votes 
from us farmers in Mississippi this year.” 

From Arken “Tf Smith is nomi: 


ated, we will Socialist in Arkan- 
sas.” 


vote 


>) > ye From New Mexico—“We are with you. 


Give the two old parties a knock-out like 
Lincoln did in 1861.” 

From - Arkansas—‘‘Products we have 
toiled all spring to raise are practically 
worthles to us. What can we cdo? We 
look to you Socialists to get strong 
enough to help us.” 

From Texas—“We worked in the city 
and were poor. We came on the farm 
and are worse off. Get together. Get 
together quick.” 

Karl C. Jursek, delegate of the Kan- 
sas City conference, was elected chair- 
man, and Murray E. King of New Mex- 
ico was elected secretary. Delegates 
were present from Oklahoma, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, New Mexico and Mississippi. 
Both were chosen to attend the third 
party conference announced to meet in 
Chicago on July 10. 

Tammany Under Fire 

In his address chairman Jursek re- 
ferred to the “three-ring circus of 
Smith. Olvany and Walker” and 
launched into an analysis of the Dem- 
ocratic convention and platform. “Can 
you imagine the nonsense of a large po- 
litical convention that decides to en- 
courage big business and little business 
and then destroy the monopoly of big 
business and go back to the days of free 
competition?” Jursek asked. 

After some discussion the conference 
agreed to a resolution which declares 
that for fifty years both old parties had 
“brought the farmers of this nation to 
ruin” and that their platforms had al- 
ways promised relief but that relief was 
still due. It supports the Socialist can- 
didates and declares that “ a large vote 
of the Socialist Party candidates would 
do more ‘to force favorable legislation in 
behalf oi the farmers and city workers 
than any other factor.” The resolution 
concludes by urging all farmers to fol- 
low this course. 

Both Jursek and King were invited to 
address the Y. M. C. A. Students in In- 
dustry Group and they were well re- 
ceived. About 14,000 copies of the ad- 
dress to farmers by Norman Thomas, 
party platforms, and other literature 
were distributed. All indications are that 
many thousands of farmers in the 
Southwest are convinced that the old 
parties are as bankrupt as the farms. 
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Phila. Shoe Workers _ 
Called to Meeting 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

The first of a series of educational 
mass meetings will be held for the shoe 
workers of Philadelphia by the Shoe 
Workers’ Protective Union, on Mon- 
day evening, July 16, at 8.30 p. m., at 
our union headquarters, 1239 Spring 
Garden street. General President 
John D. Nolan and many other prom- 
inent speakers of the labor movement 
will speak with regard to organization 
in Philadelphia. All shoe workers are 
cordially invited to be present. Re- 
freshments will be served. 

Thomas Kelly, organizer, will also 
speak. 


Thomas Asks 
Opponents to 
Face Issues 





Demands To Know 
Hoover and Smith Posi- 
tions on War, Power, 
Coal and Unemploy- 
ment 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

ALTIMORE, MD.—Norman Thomas, 

Socialist candidate for President 
(Sunday) directed four specific questions 
to Secretary Hoover and Governor Smith, 
his Republican and Democratic oppo- 
nents, in which he challenged them to 
declare their stands on issues, which, the 
Socialist candidate charged, their party 
platforms dodge. 

Thomas demanded to know the 
views of Secretary Hoover and Gov- 
ernor Smith on (1) war and imperial- 
ism, (2) tmemployment relief, (3) the 
coal industry, and (4) regulation of 
super power interests. 

The questions were propounded by Mr. 
Thomas in an address at the Hippo- 
drome, in Baltimore, where the Baltimore 
Socialists staged a mass meeting with 
their presidential candidate as the prin- 
cipal speaker. Despite the well-nigh un- 
bearable heat, more than 600 attended 
the meeing. Thomas also spoke at a 
banquet held Sunday night in the Em- 
erson Hotel. In both addresses, he 
stressed the necessity for building an op- 
position party to both Democrats and 
Republicans. The Socialists, 
offer the best rallying point for citizens 
} Manatees with the two older parties. 
In the course of his address at the 
Hippodrome, the Socialist candidate 
made a plea for religious tolerance, urg- 
ing that religious beliefs be permitted to 
play no part in the coming campaign, 
At the same” time, Mr. Thomas demand- 
ed “that high officials and party leaders 
Shall not be coerced by ecclesiastical 
pressure into military force in Mexico or 





sionaries.” 

Here are the questions Thomas asked 
them: 

“1, The problem of war and peace. All 
parties have endorsed the outlawry of 
war. Do you Mr. Hoover and you Mr. 
Smith, believe that we can really outlaw 
war, but not count the little ones like 
Wilson’s wars in Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo and Mexico, which the Democrats, 
who mildly denounce Mr. Coolidge’s war 
in Nicaragua conveniently forget? Al! 
these wars rise from economic imperial- 
ism. Do the old party candidates be- 
lieve in risking the treasure of the Ameri- 


farmers and workers to collect interest 
on the adventuresome dollars of stay-at- 
home investors? Where does the succes- 
sor of Woodrow Wilson stand on the 
League of Nations, and the problem of 
debts and reparations? I am at all times 
ready to elaborate the clear and specific 
planks of our party platform. 

“2. Will Messrs. Hoover and Smith 
outline their complete program on un- 
employment with special refe 
employment insurance and the five-day 
week? Again I stand ready to elaborate 
the specific provisions of our platform. 

“3. Will Messrs. Hoover and Smith tell 
how they propose to deal with the trag- 
edy of the coal fields without national- 
ization of the mines, recognition of the 
union and non-political management of 
the industry by an authority represent- 
ing consumers and producers? 

“4, Will Messrs. Hooyer and Smith 
outline their program on super power 
beginning with Muscles Shoals on which 
their platforms were so evasive? No sin- 
| gle issue is more immediately important. 
| Not even the oil scandals were so alarm- 





| ing as the revelations of the type of prop- | 


aganda work done by the power interests 
in schools, colleges, churches, women’s 
bey and the press. It is a significant 


and perhaps sinister fact that ex-Senator | 
| Lenroot went from Kansas City where | 


he appeared as Secretary Hoover’s law- 
|yer in arguing for contested delegations 
|to Washington to represent the weak de- 
|fense of the power interests before the 
| Federal Trade Commission. Secretary 
Hoover’s friendship for private power 
| interests is well known. Governor Smith's 
| national plans are unknown and his New 
| York state program is seriously inade- 
| quate. Gentlemen, where do you stand?” 
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| Spring Has Come To 
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CAMP TAMIMENT 
For Adults 
| at FOREST PARK, PA. 


(near Delaware Water Gap) 

| Now open for the season, most beautiful 

i time in June! Mountain lake, fine sport 

|} equipment, evening entertainment, good 

|| fellowship, famous for excellent food. 
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he said, | 


China to protect any church or its mis- |! 


can nation and the lives of sons of the | 


In South 
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Keep 


~ Union Labor Down 





By Art 


| JBALEIGH, N. C.—Angus W. McLean 


‘runs his Robeson County cotton mills 
;on the open shop plan. As Democratic 
governor of North Carolina he is an open 
| onner likewise, and is now in controv- 
|ersy with union labor over the state 
| printing. The $140,000 a year contracts 
} for cards and letter heads, departmental 
| and Jegal reports, and other official pub- 
| lications have been taken from the Ral- 
|eigh shops where half of the work was 
| done by union printers, and parcelled out 
| to five rat shops, one of which is located 
in Forth Wayne, Ind. 

The loss of this work has been a se- 
vere blow to the Raleigh men. They see 
the state sending $72,000 a year to a scab 
firm in Indiana and the rest of the print- 
ing budget nurturing open shop employ- 
ers in Durham, Winston Salem, Oxford 
and New Bern in North Carolina. 

“The governor says he is giving a busi- 
ness administration and saving money 
| for the state,” said one of the Raleigh 
union employers to Federated Press, “but 
the commission of labor and printing has 
not yet offered any figures to show that 
this is the case.” 

Convict Labor Used 

Light on this “business administra- 
tion,” as exemplified by Frank D, Grist, 
commissioner of labor and printing, and 
an anti-labor man, is shed by Lawrence 
E. Nichols, editor of the Raleigh Union 
Herald, the official organ of the State 
Federation of Labor. Nichols was assis- 
tant commissioner of this department un- 
der 2 former administration and he tells 
how he used to save the tax payers as 
much as $30,000 a year by auditing the 
bills submitted by printing shcps hand- 
ling the work, and striking out padded 
items. Grist lets this stuff go by. 

The governor’s practice of using con- 
vict labor on public buildings has brought 
complaints and appeals from the build- 
ing trades unionists, to no use. There 
is no coal miners union in the two coal 
| mines of North Carolina to protest 
|against McLean’s barbarous leasing of 
}convicts to the coal operators—an evil 
| just discontinued by Alabama-—but the 
| State federation of labor and the Pied- 





Shields 
mont Organizing Council have lifted their 
voices against it, 

McLean, like Coolidge, is continually 
urging economy. On this plea he recent- 
ly cut the wages of the Negro poxiers 
in state buildings, while at about the 
same time his state council was approp- 
riating $9,000 to purchase a silver service 
for his dinner table, Earlier in his ad- 
ministration the sum of $75,000 from the 
public funds was Taid out in spiffing up 
the executive marision before the first 
lady of the state would consent to move 
in from Robertson County. 

4 Smith Man 

“Tar Heel” labor fares badly from its 
governors. 
the fight for toléfance to Al Smith at 
the Democratic state convention in June, 
was elected ernor eight years ago 
with labor support. Morrision okeyed 
a labor questionnaire which the unions 
had sent out to all candidates in the 
Democratic primary and his, opponent, 
O. Max Gardner, a cotton mill owner, 
failed to answer, evading the issue and 
thus missed enough votes to miss the of- 
fice. But... after his election Morrison 
butted into a strike of furniture workers 
at High Point with a speech against co!- 
lective bargaining. And in a textile 
strike he sent troops. 

Troops were also used by McLean, a 
politician who opposed Al Smith before 
the convention. Last fall when the yarn 
mill workers at Henderson walked out, 
the governor rushed two companies of 
militia to the scene, and it was not Mc- 
Lean’s fault that the guardsmen, being 
mostly workingmen, fraternized with the 
strikers and did not do what they were 
supposed to do. 

McLean’s successor in the new term 
that begins next January is that same O. 
Max Gardner who ignored labor’s inter- 
rogations eight years ago. This year 
Gardrer won the Democratic primary 
contest which is equivalent to election. 
Gardner comes whom Cleveland County 
where he is president of one cotton mill 
and director in three others, president of 
the local chamber of commerce and a 
sunday school teacher. 





Mill Workers 
_Seorn Jobs 
'~ With Pay Cut 
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|sandwiches and pop, and then they 
| all sang with a gusto that shook the 
| windows of the very fashionable hotel 
across the street, and brought sleepy 
tourists out of the lobby to see what 
it was all about. 
| “Inspiring,” Riviere Says 
| Horace A. Riviere, of Manchester, 
N. H., and Frank Manning from the 
| Socialist Party of Boston, who had 
| been at the front of the picket lines, 
{made forceful speeches. William G. 
Batty of the New Bedford Textile 
Council, now affiliated with the Unit- 
jed Textile Workers, told reporters 
| that: 
“I wouldn’t have missed this test 
| of strength for anything. It was 
| proved that they will not go back 
wonderful. The workers have 
| under this cruel reduction. We 
| will stay out until the strike is 
| won,” 
| Frank Manning, whose Official title 
jis that of Secretary of the Textile 
| Comment, and who has done a yeo- 
}man’s job of organizing and inspir- 


rence to uN-| ing the workers since he came down |to set up a war chest. 


|here from Socialist headquarters in 
| Boston, said: 

| “We have three things to point out 
| to the people of New Bedford. First: 
| the New Bedford Textile Council has 
|demonstrated that it has the strike 
| perfectly under control. Second: the 
| Strike is 100 per cent. effective. Third: 
{the behavior at the gates this morn- 
|ing showed that there was no need 
|for the National Guard.” 

Militia Protests Orders 

; The calling out of the guardsmen 
pes the part of Mayor Ashley turned 


}out to be more or less of a joke. 


first notified that they would be ex- 
; pected to do strike duty, there was 
an instant and vehement protest 
from the rank and file of the sol- 
|diers. As a matter of fact, many 
of the guardsmen were themselves 
strikers, and practically all of them 
had friends or relatives on the pick- 
et line. They had no heart for help- 
ing the mill owners resume operations 
under a reduction, and they so in- 
formed their officers. Theatened 
mutiny, however, was avoided by 
conscription. The young men were 
told to get into their uniforms or 
face court martial. And some fifty 
of them gathered at the armory be- 
fore dawn on Monday morning to 
look over the horses which had been 
picked up from all the riding schools 
and stables of New Bedford. 

It seemed as though the horses 
themselves were entirely sympathetic 
with the strike. At any event, they 
bucked in good Western style, and 
amid the cheers of the workers, sev- 
er amateur riders did the Prin: 
of Wales act into their 
mets. Although the militia did not 
leave the vicinity of the armory or 
the police station, they put on a 


} 


|When the militiamen of two local | 
units of the 101st Field Artillery were | 


trench hel- | 


good show for the crowds coming 
Wack from the picket line, and the 
children voted their performance as 
good as any circus. 

To one accustgmed to clashes of 
pickets and police in other textile 
fights, this Nafiearor struggle 
presents surprising phases. It is 
something of a shock to see the po- 
lice swapping jokes with the strik- 
ers, until you realize that the en- 
tire town is 100 per cent. back of 
this strike. Until the “class strug- 
glers’” of the Communist faction ar- 
rived, there was no bitterness here 
between townsfolk and workers. Re- 
lief in the shape of bread and soup is 
being handed out at two working- 
men’s clubs, one of which is headed 
by local business men. Every min- 
ister, rabbi and priest has urged the 
workers not to accept the reduction. 
Here, at any rate, the. shop-keep- 
ers realize what effect reduction of 
wages will have upon the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer, and they 
have been liberal in their donations 
to relief. 

It must be kept in mind, however, 
by labor circles everywhere outside 
of New Bedford that this is the thir- 
teenth week of a strike initiated by 
men and women workers who have 
been receiving the pitiful average 
wage of something less than twenty 
dollars a week for the past two or 
|three years. Evidently there was no 
|chance for the New Bedford unions 
The relief 
that isycoming in now from the out- 
side amounts to less than ten cents 
a striker a week. If these courageous 
men and women who on Monday last 
| gave heroic proof of their determina- 
'tion to carry on are to be helped to 
|a substantial victory, relief funds 
must be materially increased. Do- 
jnations may be sent to the Emer- 
| gency Committee for Strikers’ Relief, 
|at 156 Fifth Avenue, or direct to the 
eal Temple at New Bedford. 


Elias L. Tartak To Be 


Lecturer at Tamiment 











| The Rand School lecturer at Camp Ta- 
miment next week will be Elias L. Tar- 
| tak, of the Russian Collegiate Institute 
jand formerly of McGill University. On 
| Monday and Tuesday he will speak on 
“Leo Tolstoy, Man and Artist”. The fact 
that 1928 is the centenary of Tolstoy: 
birth. On the other three mornings, he 
will discuss “Humor in Russian Litera- 
ture”. Most Americans think of Rus- 
sian literature as a thing of uamitigated 
gloom, but Mr. Tartak will show. the other 
side in the work of Gogol, Saltykoff, Che- 


koff, and some of the more recent writ- | 


ers. 
Others who are to lecture at the camp 
this summer are David P. Berenberg ani 


Marius Hansome, of the Rand School, | 
Uni- 


Prof. N. Bryllion Fagin, of the 
versity of Baltimore, and John Macy, 
author of “The Story of Literature”. 
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further descent of the textile industry 
into hell. 

















On the hottest day of summer I had 
to go to a hearing before the Radio 
Commission in behalf of Station 
WEVD. The hearing was in the new 
building of the Department of the 
Interior in Washington. We had 
scarcely gone in the main entrance 
when we were confronted with a very 
shiny portrait of that eminent patriot 
and statesman, Albert Fall. <A 
thoughtless artist did not have him 
carry in his hand the famous little 
black satchel nor were Duheny and 
Sinclair in the background. But even 
without his fellow patriots Mr. Fall's 
portrait did not make my tempera- 
ture go down., I formed a mighty 
}resolution. When we get through 
raising funds for our campaign and 
the New Bedford strike and other 
pressing causes I am going to start 
an agitation for a Congressional ap- 
propriation or a public subscription 
to place a portrait of Benedict Arnold 
at the entrance to the War Depart- 
ment building for the edification of 
future generations of Americans, 

Somehow ex-Secretary Fall’s por- 
trait was a fitting introduction to 
what followed. A government com- 
mission without any clear policy of 
its own summoned 17 small broad- 
casters from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific in mid-summer, gave them no 
definite information on the proced- 
ure which the commission would fol- 
low in its hearings and no assurance 
at all .when their cases would be 
reached. Some of these broadcasters 
} will have to sit in Washington for 
| days until their turns can be reached 
|or come back with witnesses at great 
|expense to themselves. High school 
| children could have arranged a dock- 
}et by correspondence in advance in- 
stead of subjecting us to the heat and 
confusion of that first open session 
|of the commission’s hearings. Wheth- 
er the commission was deliberately 
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Up the Market 
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nence. It is “LOYALTY, which is the 
fountain-head of his political philos- 
ophy, and the source of his success in 
political strategy.” 
” * 

Yeah? Well, we'll agree to that. The 
question, however, which Mr. Dickin- 


loyal to Tammany Hall. 
‘ * * * 
Al Smith’s Loyalties 
He is and has keen all his Ife long, 


adulation of that scoundrel became so 


White wrote of it: 

“And all this homage, all this boot- 
licking, to a mild-mannered, soft-voiced, 
sad-faced, green-eyed chunk of a man 
who talks slowly that he may peg in 
his ‘seens’ and his ‘saws’ and his ‘dones’ 
and his ‘dids’ where. they belong, who 
has a loggy wit, who cares neither for 
books,® nor music, nor theatrical per- 
formances, nor good wine, nor a dinner, 
nor the society of his kind! All this 
blind obedience by men of brains and 
some rudimen culture to a dull, 
emotionless, prosimian hulk of hone and 
sinew—a sort of human megatherium, 
who has come crashing up from the 
swamps splashed with the slime of pre- 
Adamite wickedness! And now he sits 
on a throne and disposes a sort of jungle 
justice, while civilization knocks its knees 
together in stupid, terrified adulation!” 

. ” aa 
He was loyal to Charlie Murphy 
when that bull-necked thug was sit- 
ting at the end of a long-distance tele- 

phone wire to Albany, ordering the im- 
peachment of the honest, if erratic, 
William Sulzer. As M. R. Werner in 
his history of Tammany Hall: says, 
“Governor Stlzer was impeached be- 
cause Charles F. Murphy wished to 
avoid exposure of Tammany graft in 

the state government.” 

* * ~ 


And everyone in his right mind knows 





making procedure as difficult and ex- 
pensive as possible in order to freeze 
|out little broadcasters who cannot 
|afford to contest their cases or 
{whether it was just plain bureaucrat- 
ic stupidity, I don’t know. 
that the commission has 
job. 
since Gerber and I who represented 
WEVD were heard promptly and 
courteously. Nevertheless I do pro- 
test against this bureaucratic 
cedure. 

I have small doubt that WEVD 
will stay on the air for the very good 
reason that our friends have rallied 
to us so well that the commission 
will scarcely dare to throw us off. | 
Whatever happens to us I am not| 
very optimistic about the competence | 
of the commission to strike a proper | 
balance between chain broadcasting | 
and community broadcasting. The | 
little broadcasters aren’t doing much 
to help. If small community broad- 
casters are to live long they will have 
to get together not only for legal | 
protection but also to improve their 
programs by exchanging ideas and 
information and lists of artists and | 
speakers. It is possible that some | 
such constructive organization will | 
grow out of the present situation. | 
The matter is one of great social im- |} 

| 
| 


a difficult 


portance because a standardized ra- 
dio is one of the best ways to stand- 
ardize thinking and make Babbitts | 
and robots of us all. | 

Governor Smith’s idea of a farm | 
conference in the event of his elec- 
tion may be good politics. Conceiv- | 
ably a farm conference might be able | 
to improve on the McNary-Haugen | 
bill. I also should be willing to call | 
|such a conference. I have repeated- | 
| ly and carefully stated where I stand 
}on farm relief including the equaliza- 
|; tion fee. Gov. Smith evades stating | 
| where he stands by endorsing the ob- | 
| scurities of the Democratic platform 
and apparently passing the buck not | 
only in detail but in principle to some | 
| future farm conference. And, by the | 
way, whom will he invite to his con- | 
|ference? Professional farm _politi- 
cians, manufacturers, farm landlords 
or working farmers? It makes a 
difference. 





When we were in Baltimore where | 
|in spite of the heat our comrades or- | 
ganized an excellent mass meeting 
and a banquet I was much amused | 
to pick up the Baltimore Sun—a 
| paper which, by the way, has been 
very fair, in its treatment of our 
| party—and to read in that paper a 
| long article on the differences in noses | 
between Al Smith and Herbert Hoov- 
er and what the respective noses sig- | 
nify. It has actually come to this 
in American politics! So unreal are 
the issues between the old parties | 
that a great paper can waste space 
on the soul-searching issue: which 
kind of a nose do you want in the 
White House? And men and women 
who choose on the bases of noses or 
something equally unreal will congra- 
tulate themselves that at any rate 
they aren't throwing away thei tes 
like those foolish Socialists. 





Kidney Pains 
of the Aged 
Relieved promptly 
with genuine 
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I realize | 


I have no personal complaint | 


pro- | 


that because of this loyalty, Al was made 
] Governor by Murphy. Even Mr. Dick- 
| inson seems to realize that Al’s loyalty 
|to Tammany has some faint relation to 
| his present lofty position, 

* 


= * 


And Phfiosopher 
So much about Al’s loyalties. As to 
| his political philosophy, Mr. Dickinson 
says “he seems instinctively to answer 
| to those of Plato and of Jefferson.” 
* * ” 

“Said. Aristotle wnto Plato, 

‘Won't you have a sweet potato?’ 

Said Plato unto Aristotle, 

‘Thank you, I prefer the boiile.”’” 

If Al Smith’s knowledge of ‘Plato's 
philosophy extends beyond this simple 
ditty, then we are John Dewey himself, 
using “Backstairs Spokesman” for a pen 


name, 


* * 


May we pause to point out here the 
dangers inherent in this “Glorifying of 


the American Smith?” 
* * 


There was once an Athenian states- 
man, an artist, and governor of a sort, 
named Aristides. His friends made so 
much whoopee about him that pretty 


Of ‘Al’ Flooding, 


son does not answer is: to whom is | 
Smith loyal? Well, for one thing, he is | 


loyal to Tammany Hall. He was loyal | 
to Croker when, in his later days, the | 


stinking a thing that William Allen | 


soon he wert around Athens under the 
unfortunate title of “Aristides the 
Just.” They had a way in Athens of 
getting rid of people who bored them. 
It was called ostracism. And it con- 
sisted in writing the names of the 
candidates for exile on clam-shells. 
One day, when there was a chance for 
the citizens to express themselves thus- 
wise, Aristides came upon a fellow who 
was ignorant of his identity. The 
great statesman, looking over the 
shoulder of the voter, was horrified 
te discover that the lew creature was 
| scratching the name of Aristides on the 
| shell. “Why do you do that?” said 
| the perfect man. 
“Oh, I’m sick to death of hearing 
‘this stuff about Aristides the Just.” 
| And when they counted up they 
found thére were enough clam-shells 
| marked “Aristides” to send that 
gentleman inio political oblivion. 


& Headquarters 
For National 
Socialist Drive 
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of by Comrades Lena Morrow Lewis 
and Cameron King. 
| Colorado: Work in charge of T. J. 
|Brown. Convention on July 4th in 
Denver. C. T. Stoney of Salt Lake 
| City assigned to work Colorado until 
| about middle of this month; then he 
| goes into Wyoming. 

Connecticut: Work in charge of 
Martin F. Plunkett and Jasper Mc- 
Levy. Convention was held June 24th. 
A ticket being gotten together. 
Pierre De Nio is designated to take 
charge of the work. 

Florida: The work is in charge of 
J. D. Mitchell. Georgia: Not a dif- 
ficult state to file in. We have a 
number of active contacts here. 

Idaho: Has Ke covered by Com- 
rades Cammans, Hibner and Felton. 
Much organization work has been 
done during the. petition gathering pe- 
riod. The entire state has been co- 
vered. Fifteen hundred signatures 
have been secured. In all a very ex- 
cellent piece Of work has been ac- 
|complished. Illinois: Under the su- 
| pervision of Wm. R. Snow. State con- 
| vention has been held. Indiana: State 
;convention held. Ticket wiil be filed. 
Iowa: In charge of I. S. McCrillis. 
Convention heid July 4th. Kansas: 
Work in charge of Ross McGill. Tick- 
| et filed and accepted June 18th. Pre- 
| paring to give Comrade McGill finan- 
cial help to get his campaign under 
; way. Kentucky: In charge of John 
| J. Thobe. Assisted by Comrade Wra- 
ther. Comrades Esther Friedraan and 
|Mary MeVicker report in Kentucky 
lby July 15th. We will file. Louisiana: 
| Comrade Dietz acting State Secretary 
}feels that it is too difficult to file. 
| Seems as though 1100 signatures are 
|necessary. However, a close scrutiny 
of the law shows that there is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to file. Comrade 
King will visit the Secretary of State 
at Baton Rouge on his way to Arizo- 
na trom Texas. Maine: Comrades 
Wendell Farrington is in charge of 
the work here. Assisted by John W. 
Brown. We will file. Maryland: Work 
taken care of by Dr. Neistadt and 
Wm. Toole. Party official. Petitions 
filed and accepted. 

(Further details of the report to 
the N .E. C. will be given next week.) 
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The finest hotel in Belmar. 





THE STRUNSKY ATLANTIC HOTEL 
BELMAR, N. J. 


On the boardwalk. - Single rooms, also en 
suite, with or without bath; running water in every room. All modern 
improvements, finest cuisine. 

New York Office: 47 WASHINGTON SQUARE 
SPRING 9275 or BELMAR 658 - 1147 - 1741 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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expenses. 


case of withdrawal. 


No members at large admitted. 


Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance Society; Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 . 


Main Office: 227 EAST 84TH STKEET 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
A cooperative fire insurance society for working people. 
three branches throughout the United States. 

30, 1927,—49,000. As-ets $650,000. Insurance in force, $51,000,000. 
No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! 
A yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers all 


A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 


Workingmen and women protect your homes in case of “re, 


the insurance society of your own class. 
Business tra nsacted only through branches. 


For Further information apply at 227 Yast 84th Streex 


(Bet. 2nd and 3rd Ave.) 


Bifty- 


Membership on June 


Join 




















needs a physic, give him 
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For Your Children’s Sake 


Don’t torture your child by making him swallow 
something that he does not like. 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


EX-LAX is as delicious as the choicest confec- 
tion, and cleanses the bowels in a 
pleasant and painless. manner. 
harmless, and children love it. 


10, 25 and 50c a box, at all drug storcs. 


When your child 
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WEVD More Desirable ss Radio Legislation there appeared 
Station Than Most 
Others, Commission Is 
Power 


Teld—Increased 
Asked 


(Continued From Page 1) 

the station is a strong indication 
that WEVD is a public necessity. 9. 
Assuming that eliminations should be 
made we believe that the basis should 
be not priority but service. 10. The 
closing of WEVD will be correctly 
construed by the public as extreme 
intolerance and complete censorship 
of the air. 11. The license of WEVD 
should not be revoked.” 

Chairman Robinson of the Commission 
told Gerber that. petitions which were 
not in the form of affidavits would not 
be admitted as evidence in a murder 
trial in his state, West Virginia, and 
the rule laid down by the Commission 
was that only affidavits or testimony 
would. be effective in proceedings before 
this body. Thomas protested at the 
comparison of the radio hearings to a 
murder trial, and Gerber pointed out 
that no warning was given the respond- 
ent stations that they must have their 
petitions executed before notaries. Thom- 
as remarked that there would be real 
propaganda material in the denial of the 
right of further operation to the So- 
cialist radio station, under the circum- 
stances. 





Rap Larger Stations 
In the brief filed by Thomas and 


Gerber, the Commission was told that ‘ong 


WEVD does not hesitate to send cut dis- | 
cussions of power trust lobbying scan- [cha of the licensee or the particular 


dals as disclosed by the Federal Trade 
Commission, or the fight over Muscle 
Shoals made by Senator Norris, or any 
other topic that might cause business 


pressure to be exerted against an ordi- | 
They said/ Point Il.—To reproach WEVD 
| for not having a more ex- 
| tensive audience is equivalent 
Radio 
failing to 


nary commercial station. 
WEVD is not interested in giving the 
latest quotations on the stock market, 
but is concerned in giving to its listeners 
the most trustworthy information as to 
the administration’s war in Nicaragua, 
the use of gunboats in China, and all 
other fundamental matters of politics, 
and of social and industrial struggles. 

“This station,” the brief said, “ex- 
ists for the purpose of maintaining at 
least one channel of the air free and 
open to the use of the workers. We 
admit, without apology, that this sta- 
tion has no concern in reporting polo 
matches or even giving instructions on 
how to play bridge or other classy 
games of chance. We are not con- 
vinced that public necessity dictates 
the broadcasting of descriptions of la- 
dies’ fancy dresses at receptions in 

Fifth Avenue ballrooms.” 

Chairman Robinson at one _ point ' 
stated that he was sure the Commission 
would not be prejudiced in its action by 
the speeches made over WEVD, and that 
he personally felt that it was a good 
thing to have minority views expressed. 
Thomas thanked him for that much, | 
but said that the revocation cf the per- 
mit of the Socialist station would be re- | 
ceived by the friends of that station as | 
an exercise of censorship by the Com- | 
mission. He made it clear that soft | 
words would be forgotten if the action | 
did not bear them out. And he was | 
ready to make radio censorship a lively 
topic of campaign discussion. 

Not Enough Listeners 

Firing a hot shot at the radio trust, 
Thomas said that WEVD stands with 
the community stations against the big 
chain system which “tends to standard- 
ization—to make robots and Babbits of 
the American people.” 

A number of times in the course of 
his able presentation of the case for 
the Debs station, Gerber made it plain 
that the station would not be satisfied 
until it secured more power and a high- 
er wave length. 

“How many people does WEVD reach?” 
Chairman Robinson broke in at wi 
point, } 

“Not enough,” was Gerber’s immedi- | 
ate come-back, producing a laugh from | 
the commissioners and the audience of 
several hundred. 

Final impressions given by the com- 
missicners indicated that WEVD would 
retain its license. Gerber served notice 
that in due time WEVD would ask for 
adequate power, wave length and full 
time, to better serve the working class 
of the eastern region. 

Text of the Brief 

The brief presented by Thomas and 
Gerber for the Debs Memorial Radio 
Fund is likely to become a landmark in 
the history of radio. Here are the main 
features of it: 


Brief Filed in Behalf of the} 
Licensee, The Debs Memorial | 
Radio Fund 

Statement 

This station procured a‘license from 
the Federal Radio Commission under 
date of August 19, 1927. The station’s 
studio is located at 3 W. 16th Street, 
N. Y. City; the transmitter at 9024— 
78th Street, Woodhaven, N. Y. It is 
owned by the Debs Memorial Radio 
Fund, Inc. 

We submit exhibits which present in 
some detail the ownership, control, 
types of program and other evidences 
of public convenience, interest and. neces- 
sity. An examination of this material 
will clearly indicate that the destruction | 
of this station would be an assault on 
public interest. 


Point I.—The burden of proving 
the necessity of the cancella- 
tion of the permit rests upon 
the Commission: and_ the 
proof should be clear and 
overwhelming before the 
Commission should act 

On the first day of the hearings before | 
the Committee on the Merchani Marine | 
and Fisheries of the House of Repre- | 
sentatives in connection with the pres- 


‘particular power under which the Com- 
| mission is now proceeding, is the only 


| audiences, 
| spells 


{and more nutrition scolds the 


| not 


; the 1elation of the profit motive to the, 
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none other than Secretary of Cummerce 
Herbert Hoover. In his custody there 
then rested, under the previous legisla- 
tion of 1912, the power of syouiaing the 
air. 
He had already perceived the difficul- 
ties arising out of interference of wave 
lengths. Nevertheless when he discussed 
the power which should rest in the gov- 
ernment in connection with révocatien 
of licenses he limited the concept of 
revocation solely to “failure to operate 
or violation of law.” We take for grant- 
ed that neither of these accusations can 
be justly made against WEVD. We are 
confident that this station has so acted 
as to come within the immune zone de- 
fined by the Secretary of Commerce. 
But entirely aside from the declared 
policy of the man who had been respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Radio we 
carf@ortunately point to the intention of 
Congress as set forth in the statute it- 
self. Section 4 (f) refers to regulations 
promulgated in order to prevent “inter- 
ference.” Congress was most careful not 
to give the Commission blanket powers 
of changing the wave lengths, power, or 
times of operations of stations. If the 
consent of the licensee has not been first 
obtained the Radio statute places on the 
Commission the affirmative duty of judg- 
ing the facts involved in relation to the 
promotion of “public convenience, inter- 
est, and necessity.” This section 4 of the 
act vests in the Commission eleven other 
distinct and enumerated powers. We re- 
spectfully call to your attention that this 





which is limited by either the con- 


charge of Congress that the Commission 
must allow matters to remain in statu 
| quo unless there be an affirmative find- 
jing that “public necessity” requires the 
| change. 


to reproaching the 
| Commission for 
provide its own Licensee with 
adequate power, 
wave length 
If it might be suggested that WEVD 
| has not the widest spread and most ex- 
tensive public of any radio station in its 
territory the answer is very simple and 
direct. Give to us the valuable intang- 
ible rights which are bestowed on any 


;one of the stations controlled by the 


large wealthy interests and our listen- 


jing public will automatically increase. 


This you will no doubt admit. We sub- 
mit that no argument of logic can pos- 
sibly be based on a comparison of the 
size of our audience with that of 
WEAF—although parenthetically we see 


/no principle of divine right which allot- 


ted to our more fortunate co-licensees 
those better wave lengths which mean 
that greater power which 
breadth, and those longer hours 
which connote continuity to the public. 

If the Commission should be impelled 
even to consider any argument such as 
indicated in this point may we point out 
several apt analogies that should dis- 
pose of the problem. A father starves 
his growing boy. The boy looks weaker 
than his well-fed cousin. The father 
instead of offering his progeny better 
lad be- 
cause of his condition, and then to cap 
the climax, decrees “Because you are 
as strong as your wealthy cousin 
from now on you shall have no food at 
all.” Or let us bring the problem home 
directly to the Commission. Let us as- 
sume that the appropriation made by 
Congress for your task is most insufficient 
for you to do all of the work which you 
believe it to be your duty to do. At the 
next session of Congress your apologies 
of poverty are cast on deaf ears, and, 
if you please, you gentlemen are im- 
peached because you have not carried 
still further your work of supervision— 
which work was curtailed solely through 
lack of funds. 

In other words, such a test is absurd 
and inequitable. Before you can com- 
pare our work with that of stations op- 
erating under more favorable licenses 
you might well consider giving us a trial 
period with more hours, higher power 
and better wave length. As to the ob- 
jective test we stand ready to justify. 
Under all the handicaps which the li- 
cense we hold has placed on us we feel 
that the results we have obtained—in 
the light of our objectives—has been a 
remarkable evidence of labor's interest 
in the radio. 


Point IIL—WEVD should be 
given a preferential position 
among Radio Licensees be- 





license. In another section the Senate | 
indicated in terms only 4 trifle less 


following instruction to the licensing | 


found 


in a different 
strong than a positive legal mandate the | than public welfare. 
such as those operating in conjunction 


@ bill providing most distinctly that on | so far as these ‘stations put on enter- 
the sale of a radio station the vendor | taining programs and contribute to the 
should not be permitted to capitalize | public welfare it is always a mere mat- 
the. good will of the naked government | ter of mere by-product. 
the existence of these stations must be 
essential motive 
The few stations, 


The reason for 


Make Revocation of Li 


Campaign 


Presidential Runditdioes To 


cense An Issue in the 


850,000 individual members’ 
ed you not to compel WEVD to 
tinue its work. 

We call your attention to a few of the 
expressions caused by the announcement 
of. your intent not to relicense WEVD, 
the Debs Memorial Radio Station. 

The Radio Commission, even if willing 
te overlook all of the other arguments 
we have made, cannot fail to respect with 
the’ awe of a public mandate the resolu- 
tions of protest which have been passed as 
an answer to the Commission's contemplat- 
ed move. It may be willing in some other 
cases to disappoint advertisers of fire en- 
gines or playing cards who would protest 
against the removal of one of their means 





with the necessiy of having the people 


power: 


| with educational institutions and the 


“That in said distribution the Com- 
mission shall give due regard to the 
requests of educational institutions for 
the opportunities to broadcast educa- 
tional Programs in each state and com- 


m a 
Assuredly the Senate took cognizance 


final draft of the bill but in our opin- 
ion this must have been done because 
its insertion would have been an insult 
to your intelligence. Does it need much 
argument to have you concede that the 
elimination of profit removes one large 
element of the licensee’s motives for 
which you must search in the quest of 
this intangible thing “Public Service’’? 
It can be said that no meritorious pro- 
grams will ever be broadcast by WEVD 
for the purpose of paying dividends to 
stockholders. Handsome money returns | 
cannot prompt us to broadcast material 
which is contrary to the educational pur- 
poses of our station. You must well 
know that the motive for large profits 
easily distorts men’s better instincts. The 
daily press portrays a sordid picture of | 
perfidy on the part of high and low 
officials and business men for the sake | 
of mere profit in dollars and cents. The 
people will not look on with equanimity 
if you destroy WEVD whilst allowing! 
other stations to continue—stations that | 
have as a sole purpose the accumulation | 


| ma. 


| workers. 


of light 


|famous station of Labor 
| should certainly be continued by the 
Commission with every possible aid and 
advantage that the Commissicn can pos- 
| sibly bestow'on them. The Debs Memor- 
|ial Station is wrapped up with service 
of the fact that the educational insti-;t> the working people of the land. Its 
tutions were not operated for money | very birth was an emotional dedication 
profits. The clause was omitted from the | of at least one station to the ideals of 
| brotherhood which were preached for so 
| Many years by Eugene V. Debs. It would 
| be a harsh assault on the deep affection 
| Of millions of Americans for this famous | termina 
| American, were the Commission to dis- mony .Gemntern. i. Sevag. of as 
|regard the nearly religious fervor which | ger that the pressure of any consumers 
| prompted the creation of WEVD. 
This station exists for the purpose of | 
intaining at least one channel of the 
) air free and open to the uses of the | rects the present discrimination against 
We admit without any apology 
that this station has no deep concern| with freedom from having to come here 
| with reporting polo matches, or even giv- | and justify, and with enlarged facilities 
jing instruction 
and cther classy games of chance. 
| are not convinced that the public neces- | dicaps which the Commission has placed 
| Sity dictates the broadcasting of descrip- 
| tions of ladies’ fancy dresses at recep- 
tions in Fifth Avenue ball rooms. Unless 
{the Commission discriminates against! point with great pride. 


in how 


vit 


and 


al importance 


in Chicago 


to play bridge 
We 


}labor we intend to carry on with the | 
| purposes for which we were organized— 
|@ service to labor through various forms 
entertainment, 
speeches, reports and debates on subjects 
that are of daily 


through 


t 


hear ‘the facts of life even though they 
are not always bright and rosy. WEVD 
need have no concern with daily sales 
reports, or stock market quotations. 
We have no stockholders to protest when 
we repeat oil scandals as unearthed by 
Senator Walsh. We need not fear the 
less of any customers when we explain 
the significance of the fight waged by 
Senator Norris in connection with the 
Boulder Dam. If a speaker preaches in 
favor of the withdrawal of the gunboats 
from China, or endorses the position of 





| our war in Nicaragua, we are in no dan- 
| might alter our course. 

Our program is entertaining as well 
as educational. As the Commission cor- 


| this station with assurance of continuity, 





a greater variety and even better pro- 
| gram will be presented. Under the han- 





| on our shoulders we believe that we have 
done a fairly respectable job. As to the 
| more serious side of our program we can 


For example, on November 11 last, when 
the ninth anniversary of the close of the 
war was being celebrated largely by 
speeches favoring larger military estab- 
lishments and displays of military power, 
© | WEVD sought to convey its conception of 


of publicity, but the high character of 
protestants who have come to our aid 
cannot be brushed aside unless the Com- 
mission at the same time closed its eyes 
to the words “public interes” and “pub- 
lic necessity.” 


Point IX.—Assuming that eli- 
minations should be made 
we believe that the basis 
should not be priority but 
service 

As a matter of law and from the angle 
of public policy we submit that the sole 
factor on which stations are to be con- 
tinued must be Service to the public. It 
is true that previous to the enactmen 
of the present law Chancellor Wilson of 

Cook County, Illinois, uttered some dicta 

in favor of the principle “that priority 

of time creates a superiority in right.” 

This may have been the only way of han- 

dling the situation previous to passage 

of the law under which this Commission 
is operating. But it is our firm belief 
that one of the very objectives of the 
law was to overcome the absurd govern- 
mental dilemma created by any such 
anti-social policy. Priority of time must 
evaporate as a plea for continuation, in 
the face of evidence of public need. This 
is obviously true because priority is the 
child of chance and the illegitimate off- 
spring, in many cases, of baneful trading 
in the naked signatures of the Secretary 
of Commerce. No doubt the Commission 
will agree that even the oldest station 


cae 
At Big Meet 


Stoney for Senator, 
for Governor — Pa: 


est and most enthusiastic Socialist 


Utah in many years met in the Labor 
Temple here on the Fourth of July and 
nominated a state ticket and presiden- 


local papers gave considerable space and 
fair accounts of the convention. 

The party expects to get its state cam- 
paign in full swing by August 1 and 
chairman E. G. Locke declares that it 
will be a “tropical” campaign, ‘The 
especially fine publicity which the con- 
vention obtained and the general dis- 
gust expressed with the parties of cap- 
italism by voters in all sections of the 
state have inspired the Socialists to 
make this intensive campaign. 

The convention also decided that it 
was imperative that Norman Thomas 
and James H. Maurer should speak in 
the state. The convention adopted @ 
special resolution urging that the Na- 
tional Campaign Committee send both 
candidates to Ogden and Utah for meet- 
ings. 

Stoney for Senator 
The complete ticket of Socialist can- 
didates is as follows: 
United States Senator, 
Stoney of Salk Lake. 
Governor, D. E. Dore of Ogden. 
State supreme court justice, William 
Cc. Sumner of Ogden. 
Secretary of State, Benjamin R. Stah- 
mann of Spanish Fork. 
Attorney general, William M. Harrison 


Charlies T. 


Sit Up and Take Notice > 


qAlr LAKE CITY, Utah—The larg- 


state convention that has assembled in 


tial electors. Por the first time the three — 





a Aa oo, f 


time and 


your license. 

WEVD may not at all times see the 
picture of the public welfare from the 
same angle as do the members of the 
Commission but at all events you will no 
doubt admit that our point of view can 
never be colored or tainted by the money 
greed. Nor is it any answer to say 
that many of the other stations ure op- 
erating at a loss. The indirect finan- 
cial returns to the owners in inany cases 
are substantial, and moreover every time 
you destroy an existing station you are 
enhancing the value of the outstanding 
licenses to the point that even now li- 
censes are offered at disgracefully high 
figures. 


Point IV.—WED should be giv- 
en a_ preferential position 
among Radio Licensees be- 





cause of the purposes for | 
which it was organized 
| 


In considering the public interest in 
| the dispensation of licenses the Commis- 
}sion should not be unmindful of the 
|inherent purpgses that underlie each 
| station. Whereas we have no means for 
{analyzing the reasons for the existence 
|of each station it will be no exaggera- 
ij tion to state that the stations that have 
solely a civic purpose are by far in the | 
minority. | 
In 1926, according to Davis’ Law of | 
Radio Communication, there were in the 
| United States 368 radio stations, divided 
as follows: 169 maintained by mercan- ! 
| tile establishments, manufacturers, the- 
| atres, etc.; 94 by schools and colleges; | 
| 43 by churches; 35 by newspapers; 15 
| by municipalities, states and other gov- 
| ernmental bodies and 12 by hotels. That 
| is, 216 out of 368, or 58.7 per cent., were 
| maintained by profit-making organiza- 
| tions. 
In 1928, according to the latest fig- 
}ures available, there are 701 stations, 
|of which 491 are maintained by mercan- 
| tile establishments, manufecturers or 
other profit-making bodies; 81 by schools 
land colleges; 52 by churches; 35 by 
| newspapers; 17 by cities or other gov- 
}ernmental bodies, and 12 by hotels. | 
| There are also 13 stations maintained 
|by public, philanthropic or communal | 


of wealth out of the good will handed | 


to them under that valuable certificate— 


| ate a separat 
| the controlling committee. 


those millions of Americans who number 
ninety per cent. of the population but 
| possess ‘only 10 per cent. of the wealth. 

Organized weaith wave 





has many 


| lengths—in fact, it has been handed, | 


|on a silver platter, the cream of the air. 
|The large capitalistic press has its fair 
| portion of the air. Large industries have 
| not been overlooked in the original al- 
| location of the broadcasting channels. 
We merely ask that labor be not frozen 
|out. WEVD should be one station with 
| as much time, as much power and as 
| good a wave length as any one of a doz- 
en stations which are controlled by the 
| wealthy and operating for the purposes 
|of promoting a commodity. We are in 
|existence for the purpose of promoting 
|the public welfare. That is our only 
purpose. 
Point V.—The personnel which 
surrounds WEVD is a guaran- 
tee of its public service 


We have annexed hereto a list of the 
persons who have associated themselves 
|with this statiog, This point which we 
are here callir@™o your attention needs 
no long comment. A mere reading of 
the names tells the story. The names in 
the main are of men and women whose 
main occupations are public welfare. On 
this list you will find clergymen of na- 
tion-wide repute, heads of settlement 
houses, defenders of the poor and the 
downtrodden. 

The largest station in the country felt 


compelled to organize a special advisory 
committee so that its properties would 
be handled for the public interest. 

The Debs station did not need to cre-! 


» board as a counteract to | 
The interest | 
of each person connected with WEVD | 
is the same. This is not a case where | 
some of the directors are in the game 
for profits or even indirectly concerned 
with the rise of collateral securities on | 
the stock exchanges. The market in} 
which we are solely interested is that 
of Public Usefulness. No greater assur- 
ance of this important fact can be given 
than the roll call of those who have serv- 
ed as Trustees of the Debs Memorial Ra- 
dio Fund. 


‘ cations. 


Point Vi.—The financial sup- 


'National Association for the Advance- 


jin Education, National Council for the 


}only political campaign thus far in its 


|} amendments to the State Constitution in 


management of the station. 
| Was there any charge or anything resem- 


‘the meaning of that day by broadcasting 
a whole day’s program of addresses in 
favor of peaceful methods of settling in- 
ternational disputes, participated in by 
seventeen peace societies. Among the 
organizations and individuals participat- 
ing were the Peace Committee of the 
Friends (Quakers), the Peace House of 
New York, Oswald Garrison Villard of 
the Nation, The Women’s Trade Union 
League, Rabbi S. S. Wise of the Free Syn- 
agogue, the Women’s Peace Society, the 


ment of the Colored People, League of 
Neighbors, the Committee on Militarism 


Prevention of War, International War 
Resisters’ League, Women’s Peace Union, 
Senator Lynn J. Frazier, Morris Hillquit 
and the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

Similarly, WEVD devoted a considera- 
ble part of its Christmas program to the 
ideal of peace on earth with talks by Dr. 
Harry F. Ward and Norman Thomas dis- 
cussing the deeper significance of the 
birthday of the Prince of Peace. 

Other programs were devoted to Na- 
tional Child Labor, Day, broadcasting to 
the people the evils of the enforced la- 
bor of children and urging some sort of 
action to end that evil, to the Consum- 
ers’ League in its campaign for cleaner 
shops for the protection both: of the pub- 
lic and the workers, and other public 
Causes. 

Further, WEVD, ever mindful of its po- 
sition as the Free Speech Station, under- 
took during the campaign of 1927—the 


period of existence—to invite representa- 
tives of the Republicans, Democrats and 
Communists—the latter the bitterest ene- 
mies of the Socialists in American pub- 
lic life—to use its facilities to broadcast 
their ideas. The Republicans and Com- 
munists accepted the invitation, as did 
the Citizens’ Union, a conservative civic 
organization; the last named organization 
broadcast arguments upon pending 


marked contrast to the opinions of the 
In no case 


bling censorship of ideas or arguments, 
as is manifest by the attached communi- 


In addition WEVD invited and enter- 


| cent., 
| profit or as adjuncts to profit-making. 
The tendency toward profit-making sta- 
tions and away from stations 
to public interest, welfare and education 
is thus most marked. 


mere adjuncts of merchandizing concerns. 
Department stores have acquired gov- 
ernment radio 


| bodizs such as Chambers of Commerce, | 
American Legion posts and the Debs 
| Memorial Radio Fund. 
|701 stations, 538 stations, or 75.8 per 


That is, out of 


are maintained either to make 


devoted 


We know of many stations that are 


licenses just as they 





cause it is not operating for | 

the purpose of profits 

All through the various hearings which | 
preceded the radio legislation under 
which the Commission is sitting runs the 
phrase “Public convenience, interest or | 
necessity.” The act itself is predicated 
on such purposes. Although Congress 
well knew the dangers inherent in the 
definition of such fluid words it showed 
a clear intent to tie up the determina- 
tion of the public welfare with the type 
and yurposes of the ownership. Congress 
did not intend that the Commission 
should only look to the styles of pro- 
grams in order to adjudicate this far 
more important question of public serv- 
ice. To this end we see written into the 
statute various provisions which eoncern 
the ownership of the station. Not all 
these clauses were inserted for the pur- 
pose of national defence. An examina- 
tion of the earlier prints (for example 
see Senante 4156, 69th Congress, Ist 
Session) shows that the Senate was espe- 
cially concerned with this quesiton of 


determination of the type and kind of 
public convenience to be served. The | 
Commission is no doubt aware of the | 
fact that the Senate at one time passed 





operators of the "Gene Debs memorial | | fa 
station, WEVD, means to continue the 
fight for its life. It believes that it 
is fighting not only for itself but for 





ca. 


port o 


| purposes of th 
Fund, and which now make possible the 
|maintenance and operation of WEVD, 
| the Debs Memorial Radio Station, have 
ntributions ranging from 
thousand dollars. 
contributions were and are being made 
by individuals and organizations. 
| contributors represent all of 
political, eco! 
| groups 


| come to us as ¢ 
ten cents to one 


ct that m 


se of the } 





f WEVD 


great publie interest 





mic, 





Debs 


religious 
in the country. 


indicates 


a 


Memorial Radio 


the soci 


These 


These | 


al, 


and racial 


Our contributors 








would buy advertising space in the news- are domiciled not only in the United 

papers. Radio has become a part Of | state, put also in Italyy England, France, 
the money-making budgets of merchants. Canada and Mexico. 

Manufacturers of radio equipment have | Although an exact census of the num- 

paid high prices for licenses = order to {ber of individuals concerned in the fin- 

| further the sales of their products. In ancing of WEVD is under the circum- 

| stances ir sible, a fair estimate would 

show upwe f a million persons. 

Funds Are Needed We point with pride to the fact that 

To Continue Fight this station is the result of the generosity 

* and sacrifice of so many noble-minded 

For Debs Station men and women. In comparison to this 

—— demonstration of public interest on the 

The Debs Memorial Radio Station, || part of our owners, may we point to the 


of the other stations are 






controlled by closely held stock companies. ; 
A single business concern, or 


as in the 
jational Broad i 


the whole principle involved in the | pany, three giants of industry 1e 
fate of one of the most important (permits. In the latter case the three 
channels gof free discussion. owners aré rating the license to help 

8he fight would have been impos- their own isinesses collaterally. It 
sible without the immediate response | would be illegal for them ¢t sir 











from the readers of The New Leader. stockholder ey for a 

More than one-fifth of the signatures pose. It further 

on petitions presented by WEVD to | profits. 

the Federal Radio Commission were The fina al support of WEVD is a 

secured by readers of The New Leader. | public d ration made with dollars by 
thousa eople that the Debs 


The fight for the Debs station is 
costing money. Important work re- 
mains to be done.. Contributions, how- 
ever small, will go a long way to- 
ward helping the effective prosecution | | 
of this fight. Send your funds imme- | | 
diately to the Debs Memorial Radio 
Fund, 31 Union Square, New York 
City. 











morial Radi 
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tion 


is 


@& puouc neces 





Point VII.—The material broad- 


casted by WEVD is a public 


necessity 


In this age of regimentation of thought, 
indeed there is a bitter need for a: least 
one station in the East that is .mbued | these organization resolutions represent- 


tained representatives of the American 
Legion to broadcast arguments in direct 
contrast to those of the Socialists and anti- 
imperialists in American foreign policy, 
and likewise has a standing invitation to 
all organizations to use WEVD at any 
ime without censorship and without 
charge. 


| Point VUI.—The popular sup- 
port and general appreciation 
of the station is a strong in- 
dication that WEVD is not 
only a public convenience but 
a public necessity 

To be sure the mere counting of heads 
is no final proof of public use. There is 
no mathematical path to heaven. By the 
use of thousands of dollars nearly any 
Station can gather in applause cards. In 
our case We call particular attention to 
the type of the comments and to the gen- 
eral class Of the people who have seen 
fit to praise the station. Mindful that 
this is a Station that espouses minority 
points of view, we are sure that it would 
be conceded that even the size of the re- 
turns is remarkable. The loyality and 
interest of our public must be given cred- 
it if comparisons are being made with 
applause cards received by the ordinary 
commercial station which has just enter- 
tained its public with advertisements. 
Our applause cards are not applications 
for free souvenirs. 

Your announced intent not to renew 
our operating license has evoked a storm 
of protest from our radio audience. And 
in addition to the listening public this 
very action which your body proposed 
has brought forth a glorious and em- 
phatic support from many other sources 
in the community and nation. 

We submit for your inspection in addi- | 
tion to the many letters, resolutions and 
petitions which we have been informed 
have been forwarded directed to your 
body, those petitions and resolutions which 
been first sent to us. These peti- 
tions, which we now leave in your hands, 
| have been signed by over 12,000 persons; 


have 


in the country 

preaching the purity of the Tea Poi Dome 

Oil leases would have to give way before 

a station that was intent on developing 

over the radio a market service for the 

benefit of the farmers. Such a clear ex- 
ample is sufficient to make the point that 
priority alone carries with it no sanctity 
or immunity. The next position to which 
the Commission might then shift would 
be to hold that between stations equally 
fulfilling a public service the older one 
in the field should have the preference. 
This sounds plausible but has no place 
in the determination of a quasi-judicial 
board. With such an easily commuted 
factor in the background it would only 
be natural for the members of the Com- 
mission to dispense with those more in- 
tangible and important tests of Service. 
Those tests are more difficult to apply 
but just for that reason they are the 
the only ones that can be translated into 
terms of public utiliy. And finally we 
call your attention that priority proceed- 
ed from government grace and favor. 

Those interests who stood closest to the 

Powers now possess this preesnt asset of 

priority. They cannot now claim per- 

petuity on any such slim foundation. 

But even if the Commission should be 

inclined to take priority into any consid- 

eration we respectfully demand then that 
we be informed of the names and other 
important facts surrounding those other 
stations which hope to ride to wealth and 
safety on such government sanction. We 
ask this so that we may address ourselves 
to the argument arising out of such facts. 

Were such other stations sold since the 

original license? Does priority descend 

to all latter entrepreneurs? Will the 

Commission permit profiteering in li- 

censes? How about the assignment 

clauses in the act? What do they do to 
priority? 

Point X.—The closing of WEVD 
will be correctly construed 
by the public as extreme in- 
tolerance and complete cen- 
sorship of the air 

The mechanical parcelling out of the 

air is fraught with difficulties. This alone 

makes the task of the Commission a del- 
icate one. But all such problems are neg- | 
ligible compared with the graver respon- 
sibilities of sitting as censors of the air. 
The public is well aware of the suppres- a 


if used primarily for 


of Plain City. 
Treasurer, 
Lake. 
Auditor, Bernard A. Klasco of Murray. 
Superintendent of public instruction, 
Margaret Valtinke of Salt Lake. 
Congressman from First district, John 
O. Watters of Duchesne. 

Congressman from Second district, 
Thomas F. Eynon of Salt Lake. 
Presidential electors: Albert P. Gow- 
er of Cedar City, William Black of Anti- 
mony, James Monroe of Salina, William 
E. Trinnamon of Lehi. 

The platform adopted by the delegates 
described the Republican party as 
“reeking and dripping with oil, alien 
trust funds and resources of war vet- 
eran hospitals.” 

“Against these crimes and corruption,” 
the plank continued, their nominee, @ 
cabinet member, has thus far registered 
no protest. His silence is eloquent, if not 
significant.” 


Socialists of 
Iowa Name 


Full Ticket 


DES MOINES, IOWA.—A big Socialist 
convention was held at Des Moines on 
July 4. Fifty delegates representing 
Fort Dodge, Indianola, Des Moines, Pair, 
Newton, Gernsey, Ladora, Limeville, 
Madrid and Iowa Falls were in attend- 


Benjamin Cline of Salt 











ance. A state organization’ was formed 
with Comrade I. S. McCrillis, South 
Union St., Park Ave. Station, Des 


| Moines, as State Secretary. 


The convention nominated a full state 
ticket and electors for our presidential 
nominees. The local at Des Moines was 
reorganized and a large number of 
members over the state was taken im 
Some candidates for Congress were nom- 
inated and plans made to fill in all dis- 
tricts. A collection of $19.50 was taken 








|} up and $27.25 collected for dues. 


National Secretary William H. Henry 
addressed the convention and all of the 
comrades went home full of enthusiasm, 
elighted with the good turn out and 





sion and cenorship that is constantly be- da 
ing practiced at the individual broadcast- 
ing stations. It can no longer be denied | 
that such suppression goes far pore 
the proper control of libellous and other | 
illegal material. The chairman of the} 
board@of trustees of WEVD was at one | 
time excluded from WEAF only because 
it was felt that certain remarks of his in 
regard to compulsion of military training 
in the high schools was too controversial. | 

Station KOA demurred at portions of an | 

address by Eamon de Valera. The New! . 
York World of April 20, 1927, commented | 
on the general reluctance of radio sta- 
tions to broadcast the Darrow-Wheeler 
debate on prohibition. Norman Hapgood, 
Rev. John Nevin Sayre, Mrs. Mary H. 





It 


etermined to put Iowa in the front 


| ranks with a membership that will make 
| other states hustle to keep up with them. 


The nominees on the state ticket are: 
Governor, Howard Rose, Des Moines. 
Lieutenant Governor, Andrew Engle, 


Secretary of State, Mrs. Anna Ss. 
ynch, Lineville. 

Treasurer, Ben McClain, Battle Creek. 
Secretary of Agriculture, Fred Becker, 
farmer of Newton. 

Attorney General, I. S. McCrillis, Des 


Metz. 


| Moines. 


Electors at large, Perry Engle of New- 


ton and Miss Theo Hamilton of Indian- 


ola. 





Ford and many others have all been ex- 
cluded from the air. The naked micro- 
phone was used when Hudson Maxim spoke 
against prohibition. There are innumer- |! 
able instances of suppression resulting 
not from any tests of what would be best | © 
for the public but proceeding in each 
case from the personal prejudices of the | 
owners of the station, or the predilections 
of the stockholders of the licensee or the 
customers of the sales agency that oper-/| 
ates the station. 

All of this is serious and the public 
has not had its final say as to such prac- 
ties. But none of this is even worth men- 
tioning as compared to a single instance | & 
of attempted suppression by the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

.-In your hands lies the power of throt- 
tling the air at the source. The licenses 


ct 


making interests. 
thinkable—and un-American. 


tension of the facilities of WEVD. We 
ask that we be treated in the same fash- 


n as the representatives of the Western 


Electric Company, the General Electric 


ompany and the American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company. 


We ask no special privilege. Give us 


the power and the time and the advan- 
tageous wave lengths that have been be- 


owed on these great and mighty money 
To destroy us is un 


If WEVD is taken off the air and in 


| fact if it is not treated on a parity with 


hers who are richer and more inffu- 


ential with the government, the people 
of this nation can truly recognize that 
|} Radio which might 
force for the honest 


be such a splendid 
clash of ideas,—cre- 


which you control mean life or death to | 2*ing 4 free market for thought,—is 


portions of the intellectual life of the | 
people. WEVD represents a valid and 
valuable attempt to transmit to the peopie 
of his nation the point of view of sup- 
pressed minorities and the latent but not 
powerful sentiments of the great mass of 
the working men and womén of the shops, 
the mills, the mines and ‘the farms. 

In behalf of the purposes which we 
have declared and with unequivocal ne- 
gation of all pecuniary motives we de-| 





mand as a matter of public good the ex- 





ing but a tool to be used by the powerful 
against any form of disagreement, or any 
species of protest. 


Point XL—The license of the 


Debs Memorial Radio Station 
should not be revoked 
Respectfully submitted, 


DEBS MEMORIAL RADIO FUND, INC. 


NORMAN THOMAS, 
Chairmaz 
AUGUST GERBER, 

































































































































































































































































































Pru. Hale King | 
ice and the testimony brought 
fhe investigators of the Fed- 
Cot on in the probe of 
methods of the power 
| ished all and more than 
aS ever charged against the 
@s a corrupting force in 
‘ For three months the 
} been piling up until it is 


es h-powered executives” of 
jes are quite unashamed. At 
pn of the National Electric 
Hion at Atlantic City ear- 
attended by thousands of uti- 
‘from all America, they gave 
wer. They declared their me- 
entirely ethical and recom- 
money for propaganda! 

} amazing, bewildering exposi- 
he technic of Big Pusiness in 
‘the people has ever been made 
eing steadily, relentlessly un- 


these hearings. 


Headquarters 
Aihe utility propaganda machine is 
made up principally of the National El- 
le Light Association and 38 “Utility 
tion Bureaus” now operating in 
The Joint Committee of Na- 
Utility Associations of which Hon. 
" © B. Cortelyou is chairman was 
¥Yed last Summer specifically to fight 
ion in Congress and collected 
for that purpose. The state and 
nal bureaus and committees are com- 
sd of utility executives and work is 
| entirely by dues and subscrip- 
from utility companies. 
the Federal Trade Commission re- 
the files of the various bu- 
and summoned the directors to 
fly and explain reports and cor- 
res At this period of the in- 
" ry it is impossible to make anything 
ie a digest of the evidence. The 
ets pile up too fast. As each director 
his testimony, under oath, he 
followed by another who outlines 
the same sordid program. .It is 
m, a deliberate policy, of tam- 
with the schools of the country 
of reaching a venal press by in- 
paid advertising. It is a pro- 
that has turned unnumbered 
the custodians of the future, 
@ representatives, consciously or not, 
big business and has secured un- 
newspaper columns for the 
pn of private utility propagan- 
as fake news and canned editorials; 
‘articles written in the propaganda 
a but published under the pseu- 
i hip of our “very best people.” 
difficulty of making a compre- 
summary of the evidence was 
imereased by the apparent inde- 
of the agencies employed. The 
Within the boundaries of each state 
nly sympathetically related to 
fk elsewhere. 
it in the evidence presented on June 
iS the inter-connection was established. 
‘Seeders 1925, at the convention of the 
: n Gas Association held at At- 
: ic City, nineteen utility men in charge 
€ i propaganda throughout the country 
a conference. The president of the 
¢ Bond and Share was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Mr. J. B. Sheridan, whose 
pwd in Washington amazed even 
e newspaper men, reported upon a 
‘mation-wide survey of textbooks which he 
been appointed to make. 
‘The report reveals that the much priz- 
ed “contact” with educators and schools 
1 already been established in 30 states 
and that in the preceding four years 
: th has beers accomplished in the 
fed purpose of reaching the twenty 
on school children of the country. It 
declared that the work of these 
had “done much to change and 
the economic thought and econo- 
mic practice of the American people.” 
Future plans are clearly indicated in 
Treport and reveal a fixed purpose to 
control the great opinion-forming agen- 
)) @les of modern life, the Press, the School 
» and the Public Forum. 


ing Tomorrow’s Citizens 
| Whe press and the piatform for the 
| misleading of today’s voters. The school 
r for the oncoming ranks of voters, legis- 
ators, interpreters and administrators 
‘of the law, public officials and members 
regulatory commissions. 
Phe program is elaborated in the evi- 


Ti 
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tal 
Ngee 


te! aes 


Ones 









Manufacturing of Public Opinion as a By-Product 
Of Power, Gas and Electric Corporations 





two months past of the hearings and 
includes more or less direct enlistment 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Manufac- 
turers Association, Rotary Clubs, Wo- 
men’s Clubs—even the Boy Scouts and 
the Girl Guides—civic bodies and groups 
of various kinds as reinforcements for a 
Back Home Lobby to fight such popular 
legislation as the Boulder Dam bill and 
the Norris bill for Muscle Shoals, or any 
other measure that is not acceptable to 
the power trust. 

The power lobby rates the press as of 
first importance, but it is probable that 
the invasion of the educational system 
of the country will be of more immediate 
concern to the general public. In a re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission 
last January—less than two months be- 
fore the investigation began, occurs the 
following: “The general public may well 
question whether the integrity of es- 
tablished institutions of higher learning 
is not being undermined.” 

The facts revealed overwhelmingly 
sustain this warning. Although much of 
the field is yet to be covered, it is evi- 
dent that the underground work in col- 
leges and universities—“everything above | 
the grammar grades’’—has reached for- | 
{midable proportions. 


Colorado Shows How 

| In the report of the conference at At- 
| lantic City in 1925, Colorado was singled 
{out for especial commendation. It was 
| asserted that college professors and uti- 
| lity representatives met freely in that 
| state for discussion. 





utilities of $25,000 and Prof. Ely of that 
institution appears frequently in the in- 
vestigation. 

A little more than a year after the At- 
lantic City conference, Mr. George E. 
Lewis, executive manager of the Colora- 
do section of the Eleven Billion Dollars, 
reported to Mr. John C. Parker of Brook- 


|lyn, chairman of the “Co-operation with 


Educational Institutions Committee”, that 
“Professor Wolfe” has the co-operation of 
the University librarian” and “we now 
have 24 public utility executives as mem- 
bers of the University faculty, and Mr. 
Wolfe is collaborating with each in the 
preparation of the nine major subjects 
covered”. 

To offset the growing agitation in Colo- 
rado for municipally owned industries, 
Prof. Wolfe prepared a set of over 100 les- 
sons as a correspondence course in utili- 
ties, a course that was put over by the 
university and also was sold throughout 
the country for general use. 

Professor W. S. Duvall of Colorado Col- 
lege at\Colorado Springs was paid $250.00 
per month and expenses for preparing a 
report claiming to prove municipal own- 
ership to be a failure in the Rocky Moun- 
tain States. 

In addition to the monthly dinners 
tendered representatives of the college fa- 
culties by Mr. Lewis, he maintains a 
“Speakers College” where forty students 
are constantly under training “to fill all 
engagements for speakers in the junior 
and high schools, civic associations and 
luncheon clubs as may be called for by 





A few days ago there appeared a news 
item to the effect that Prof. Hubert H. | 
Wolfe had been discharged from the 
University of Colorado because it had | 
become public (one can hardly say it 
had been “discovered”) that Prof. Wolfe 
\weoetved half his salary from the Rocky 
Mountain States Committee on Utility In- 
formation. Wolfe, a graduate of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., may 
serve as an example of the product of 
higher education under the beneficient 
influence of the power trust. Northwest- 
ern receives an appropriation from the | 





the Public Utility Information Commit- 
tee and other sources”. 


Some Professors Come Cheap 

Mr. Lewis’s work is by no means con- 
fined to the schools but there is no space 
to describe his activities in full. He 
has been in the Rocky Mountain States 
a long time and has been a very busy 
man. He maintains his own blacklist 
and helps to exclude such wild radicals 
from the Chautauqua platform as Gover- 
nor Charles Bryan of Nebraska. He is 
a good fellow to the newspaper men and 
each year gives a theatre party to the 


getting reinforcements for 


against Boulder Dam. 


the Colorado record. 


$1,200 a year. 

In Washington and Louisiana the com- 
mittee director has the co-operation of 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Everywhere the _conmittees 
have mailing lists of students, profes- 
sors, editors, high schools and colleges 
and thousands and thousands of pam- 


these addresses. 

“Surveys” are made followed by the re- 

vision or entire removal of offending text- 
books. In many cases the books sub- 
stituted are prpared by utility executives. 
A notorious case is that of Connecticut 
where 76 high schools are supplied with 
text-books, a “Catechism” graciously 
prepared, published and furnished free 
by the State Utility Information Bureau. 
How much money has been spent for 
“research” and forcollege subsidies of one 
kind and another will be known perhaps 
when the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission is made public. 
Harvard has an annual appropriation 
from the utilities of $30,000: Dean O. 
C. Ruggles of Ohio State University is 
now touring the country, arranging con- 
ferences between university teacners and 
utility representatives (at no expense to 
the professors) in various sections. His 
salary is $15,000 and expenses. 


Harvard, Columbia, and 
Williams Too 
The larger universities apparently have 
heavy investments in utilities. The fol- 
lowing figures showing the percentage of 
endowment funds so invested appear in 
the reord: 





convention of the Colorado Editorial As- | 
sociation. He is notably successful in | 
getting his two men elected to the Unit- | 
ed States Chamber of Commerce—Philip 
H. Gadsen for one—with the object of 
the fight 


phlets are distributed by the utilities to| 


Endowment Invest in 


Utilities 
Harvard ....... $82,039,574, 33% 
Columbia ...... 62,601,349 33% 
Mass. inst. Tech. 29,293,000 30% 
Univ. Rochester 24,500,000 24% 
Williams College 5,427,493 36% 


In other states the story is much the | “Experiments in rural electrification” is 
same and differs slightly except as to 
particulars. More money is spent in | sota. 
other states than has yet appeared in | 500 was made to assist in the experiment 
Prof. Wolfe was | at Red Wing conducted by Professor 


| a favorite plan as in Texas and Minne- 
In the latter state a grant of $7,- 


had at bargain prices—they paid him | Stewart. The committee in that section 


| is generous to the University. It paid the 
| expenses of Prof. Stewart—and a month- 

ly salary of $500.00—to attend the world 
| power conference at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Also paid were Prof. Stewart’s expens- 
es on an “investigation” trip into Onta- 
rio which resulted in a pamphlet very ad- 
verse to rural. electrification as managed 
by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
| Commission, in which misleading state- 
ments and omission of fact make this 
pamphlet a very serious breach of faith 
both to the Ontario Commission and to 
the American public. 

And $3,000 and expenses to one Sam- 
uel S. Wyer for an earlier trip to On- 
tario and the writing of a pamphlet 
which in some way he induced the 
Smithsonian Institution to publish as a 
government document—a pamphlet which 
aroused the fierce indignation of the On- 
tario people and is now thoroughly dis- 
credited. 


Special Attention To Muscle 
Shoals 

The states more especially concerned 
with Muscle Shoals get particular at- 
tention. Take Georgia. Mr. Willard Cope, 
the utility director, spends $30,000 a year 
on his work but it cannot be shown what 
it is spent for. Mr. Cope blandly testi- 
fied that he did not have “a penmark 
on record of any sort” prior to January 
first of this year. 

At a time when there were public own- 
ership bills pending in the Georgia legis- 
lature, Mr. Cope issued a 32,000 edition 
of a pamphlet of which 29,000 were dis- 
tributed. Mr. Cope said the 3,000 re- 





nicipal League, the sponsor of the bills 


other classes. 


the Utility associations. 


the question of text-book interference. 





maining were thrown away after the Mu- 


Relating to Muscle Shoals, Prof. Gray- 
son of the University of Pennsylvania 
visited the South as a paid lecturer for 


The propagandists now and then dis- 
cover @ man who can neither be fooled 
nor bought. This is evident in repeated 
admonitions from utility executives that 
caution must be used since some uni- 
versity men were extremely “cagey” on 


When Samuel Elmore Boney, director 
of the Utility Information Bureau of 





arrangement between the American Gas 
Association, the American Electric Street 
Railway Association, the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and the publishing 
firm of Ginn & Co., of Chicago, by 
which a representative of each of the 
Associations and two representatives of 
the publishers should work together. (See 


had disbanded. Today he issues a pe- | /@8t week’s New Leader). 
riodical he calls “‘The Week” which is 
sent to and used by the high schools of 
Atlanta and Augusta in social science and 


Mr. William S. Vare of Philadelphia, 
also refused a seat in the Senate, comes 
into the picture’ when the testimony 
shows his chief lieutenant received $14,- 
103 from the Pennsylvania Utility Infor- 
mation Committee. This gentleman, John 
P. Connelly, was especially interested in 
legislation at Harrisburg. 


The Ladies Are Not Forgotten 
In reaching the voters they have by 
no means forgotten the importance of 
special efforts to ingratiate themselves 
with that great political problem, the 
women voters. Here are two significant 
items. The General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs conducted a survey on Home 
Equipment. In the report of the pre- 


| North and South Carolina, sent inquiries [sident submitted to their convention in 


to professors in his territory preliminary 
|to the usual “survey” his letter was re- 
H. C. Brearsley of Clem- 
son College who said: “I may say frank- 
ly that I consider the censorship of text- 
books as one of the most objectionable 
and reprehensible of the practices of so- 


| turned by Prof. 


called big business.” 


| Advertising And Free Space 

In the testimony of Joe Carmichael, di- 
rector of the Iowa Utility Information 
Committee, it was disclosed that Carmi- 
chael had hired Prof. Ford to make the 
survey. In that state also great pro- 
gress was made in eliminating text-books 
offensive to the utility companies. Mr. 
| Carmichael is strong for the press—sub- 
| scribes for all the state papers and as a 
| matter of policy has increased his paid 
\ advertising an estimated one-thousand 
per cent. 

The news and editorial columns are 
not marked for sale. But there is won- 
| derful persuasion in a thousand per cent. 
increase of paid advertising. As a re- 
sult of Mr. Carmichael’s policy he secured 
space and editorial columns he estimated 
as worth $80,000 but which he could not 
have purchased for any amount of money. 

A few days ago there came to light an 
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By J. S. Woodsworth 


(Labor Member of the Canadian 
Parliament) 


THE ADDRESS of Comrade 
Woodsworth at. the conference of 
the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy was greeted as one of the 
best papers delivered during the 
four day session. The New Leader 
here presents that paper in full. 














r IS a happy chance that brings my 

address on July Ist, our “Dominion 
Day”—corresponding to your 4th of Ju- 
ly. Considerably over one hundred years 
ago some of my ancestors treked from 
these States into the Northern wilds. To- 
day we join in considering the newer eco- 
nomic problems that now face your coun- 
try and mine. 

I come from the mid-western city of 
Winnipeg. For seven years I have re- 
presented North-Centre Winnipeg in the 
Canadian House of Commons. Our In- 
dependent Labor party in Winnipeg can 
rely upon the support of 40 per cent. 
of the voters of that city. We have our 
representatives on the City Council, the 
School Board and other elective bodies. 
We have three members in the Pro- 
vincial House and two Members in the 
Federal. Calgary has also sent a Labor 
Member to Ottawa, so we have a full- 
fledged group—Leader, Whip and a Par- 
ty! 

Industrially, Canada, is more or less a 
northerly extension of the United States, | 
so our Labor movement, to a large ex- | 
tent, is an annex of the American Fed- | 
eration of Labor. In addition, we have | 
in Quebec, French Catholic unions in the | 
West, The One Big Union; and through- | 
out Canada a movement towards a na- 
tional organization. 











“dence previously submitted during the 








In the political field we have followed | 


CIALIST IN PARLIAMENT ~» 


Progress Toward Labor Control in Canada 
Related by Winnipeg Workers’ Representative 





to some extent the traditional policy of 
The American Federation of Labor in 
refusing to take independent political 
action, but, with the influx of large num- 
bers of British immigrants, and the suc- 
cess of the British Labor Party, there 
has been a growing interest in the build- 
ing up in Canada of a distinctively Labor 
group whose members would be free from 
the bondage of either of the old historic 
parties, and responsible to Labor, alone. 
In 1921 two of us unfurled our Labor 
flag at Ottawa. In the 1925 election we 
lost one seat and gained another. The 
following year we re-gained the lost seat. 
Thus, our numbers do not show much 
increase, but in these seven years we 
have established a working co-operation 
with the Independent Farmer groups that 
now have a membership of eighteen. So, 
while we have no rigid party discipline, 
we can usually count on twenty-one 
votes, with frequent support from Liberal- 
Progressives and labor sympathizers in 
the old parties. 

Still votes are of comparative unimport- 
ance. Indeed it would generally be con- 
ceded that the influence of the Inde- 
pendent groups in the House and 
throughout the country, is out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers. The Farmer- 
members represent a class that practi- 
cally dominate the governments of the 
Prairie Provinces, and a greater achieve- 
ment—have organized the largest co-ope- 
rative selling agency in the world! For 
the season 1926-27 the Canadian 
Wheat Producers Ltd. handled 209,501,- 
478 bushels of wheat, giving a gross re- 
turn of $309,746,292.32. Not bad for a 


who have learned to market their own 
grain will, one of these days, manage 
their own affairs in Parliament. So 
much for our allies! 


Educational Propaga 
From the standpoint » iss a 
seat in the House of Commons worth 
while? For some years, there,sat across 
from me a man whose election cost him 
$42,000. Mine, last year cost less than 
$700. My honorable friend was suppos- 


“Wall Street”. His vote counted no more 
than mine. If it is worth while for him to 
leave a remunerative business to sit in 
Parliament, a priori, might. it not be 
worth while to have a Labor man’s vote 
cancel his? 

But what can three do in. a House of 
245? Well, in the first place, Ottawa is 
a high-powered broadcasting station. La- 
bor representatives and other lobbyists 
buttonhole individual members -in the 
corridors, urging their cas@s,:.We have 
the right to present our cases where 
they can be heard. The Press Gallery, 
the official reports—all the elaborate ma- 
chinery of distributing the débates of 
the House, are at our service, and we 
use them to the limit! After allfat this 
stage of political development,s educa- 
tional propaganda is of greatest import- 
ance—perhaps at any stage, it is the 
most important aspect of patliamentary 
activity. 

Legislation is but the party register 
of public opinion, and without the back- 
ing of public opinion is worse than use- 
less. The big thing is to create and di- 


ed to speak for “St. James Street’”—our | 


people to our policies. Yes, must indeed 
crystalize the rather vague ideas of our 
own immediate supporters and inspire in 
them the belief in the practicability of 
jour economic theories. 

Two objects must be kept in view, the 
ultimate and the immediate. -Properly 
presented, each re-inforces the other. We 
are Socialists. Our I. L. F. “believes in 
the establishment of a co-operative Com- 
monwealth with production for use and 
not for profit, as its economic basis”. But 
we also advocate such reforms as the na- 
tionalization of the Banking system, and 
national autonomy and such ameliorative 
measures as unemployment insurance 
and the removal of taxes from the neces- 
sities of life. 

A Laborite’s Parliamentary Function 

Again and again we have presented va- 
rious phases of socialist theory and, on 
the other hand, in dealing with the many 
practical problems which comes before 
the House, have tried to apply the rule, 
“human needs before property rights”. 
Our correspondence files show a growing 
response to such teaching. 

In connection with National Defence 
estimates, with Canada’s position in the 
British empire, and with Canada’s mem- 
bership on the Assembly and on the 
Council of the League of Nations, there 
are presented many opportunities for the 
discussion of inter-national affairs and of | 
various phases of economical imperial- 
ism. 

What the Labor representatives say in 
the House may in itself produce little 





reply from the Prime Minister. This 
may be criticised by the Leader of the 
Opposition and precipitate a general de- 
bate—“Behold how great a fire a little 
flame kindleth!” 

In matters directly affecting Labor, cer- 
tain measures would not come up for dis- 
cussion were they not introduced by La- 
bor Members. Once introduced, however, 
members of the old parties cannot be un- 
mindful of their Labor electors, so they 
make speeches for home consumption. 
Then if we force a vote we put such 
members definitely on record as for or 
against labor policies. Whichever way 
the vote goes, we score. 

Sometimes we can take advantage of 
the political situation to secure concrete 
legislation. May I again be permitted to 
illustrate from actual parliamentary expe- 
rience? Under our Constitution, mast La- 
bor legislation comes under provincial ju- 
risdiction. In most provinces in Can- 
ada we already have workmen’s compen- 
sation, widowed-mothers’ allowances; mi- 
nimum wage for girls, and in British 
Columbia, for men; minimum wages for 
work, etc. In some matters, such as 
old age pensions, the jurisdiction is not 
so clearly defined, and in any case uni- 
formity of action is highly desirable. For 
several years we*had urged the adoption 
of an old age pension scheme, but with 
little effect. In 1925 a motion fairly in- 
dicative of our strength in the House, 
gave us seventeen votes. Two years lat- 
er old age legislation was enacted and is 
now in force in three Provinces, and 
next year will be adopted in two more. 

As a Balance of Power 

What happened was this,—After the 
1925 elections the two parties were al- 
most equal in numbers, with the Indepen- 
dents holding the balance of power. Un- 





effect, but we are able to force the pace 





rect public opinion. We, in the Labor 





“punch of farmers!” And the farmers 


movement, must win the masses of the 


of the other members. A speech on 
international relations will draw forth a | 


der our British Constitution, the admin- 
istration remains in office only so long 
(Continued on Page 5) 


San Antonio, Texas, a few weeks ago the 
receipts in contributions for the survey 
are given. Out of a total fund of $106,- 
300.10, the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation gave $80,000.10 and the American 
Gas Association, $3,000. 

Women employes are trained for plat- 
form work and placed in grade schools 
to train the young mind to shoot in the 
direction of private operation and owner- 
ship of utilities. “They call them Wo- 
men’s Information Committees and de- 
scribe them as—not just stenographers 
and clerks—but Ambassadors to the peo- 
ple.” This means that the women and 
girls employed by the utility companies 
are selected primarily because of their 
qualifications for reaching other women 
and especially the house-wives. Their 
most important work therefore is to con- 
vert women to the gospel of private own- 
ership and no meddling in. business by 
the Government. Specific instances of 
this kind of service appear in letters and 
records. The utility-trained women join 
clubs and even religious organizations as 
a routine part of their work. In elec- 
tions they have worked actively to influ- 
ence the vote on bond issues and similar 
measures. Social affairs have been ar- 
ranged attended by large numbers of 
women voters as invited guests. The “Uti- 
lity Women” carefully present the private 
utility point of view. 


More Propaganda Promised 
At the Atlantic City convention of the 
National Electric Light Association early 
this month, the Public Policy Committee 
reported that the utility interests claim- 
ed the right to develop “unhampered” 
and was preparing to defend the industry 
against “unwarranted and unjust inter- 
ference’. In the speech of the president, 
it was indicated that the “educational” 
program was bringing highly desirable 
results, that such activity was quite ethi- 
cal and would be continued and extend- 
ed. 

Here is something to consider—you pay 
for all this. All those subsidies to schools 
and salaries to professors and payments 
to teachers and writers for “research” 
work; all the funds expended to supply 
newspapers with releases and bulletins 
and boiler plate—miles and miles of it 
measured in columns of published mate- 
rial—every cent of this enormous expend- 
iture with an added margin for complete 
safety and a modest profit, gces right in- 
to that electric light bill so blithely sent 
you each month. And if you don’t want 
to buy that kind of service—just try 
réfusing to pay for it. 

At Atlantic City utility men took the 
position that they had done nothing that 
was not completely within their rights. 
But if it is the right of the Power Trust 
to invade the educational institutions of 
the country, why not the Railroads, the 
Steel Trust, the Insurance companies, 
the Banks, the Fertilizer Trust, the Farm 
Machinery combine, the Ammunition 
makers—and so on and on? 

There is an abundance of evidence dis- 
closed and it repeats endlessly. The 
Press—the School—educational integrity 
—all in the market place; bargain and 
sale across the counter in every corner 
of the nation. Through it all there is a 
terrible sense of pressure—pressure upon 
legislators, upon public officials, upon the 
moulders of public opinion. Pressure— 
the relentless pressure of Eleven Billion 
Dollars. 








Socialist Party Plans and Progress Through The States 
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b National 
' Weaders in unorganized commant- 
es desiring information on how te 
local divisions of the Social- 
Party may obtain instructions, 
charter applications, mem- 
cards, application cards and 
necessary information by 
in William H. Henry, Na- 
Executive Secretary, 2653 

: Boulevard, Chicago, 
Information regarding 
iterature, platforms, etc., 
be obtained from the National 


Pennsylvania 

Reading 
first big picnic of Reading Soci al- 
and their friends brove! m i0.- 
People to Keller Po Two mot 
: are on the agenda for the sum- 

» = (he next one will be held on Au- 
‘aust © at Topton in the northern section 
lise } fs County. A special train has 

m Ghartered to take the Reading folks 
te nco Park and a s al rate of 
for the round tr has been 
Children under 12 ll be car- 
for half price. The picnic special 
Ieave Reading at 9 a.m. and leave 
Picnic grounds at 8.30 p.m. 

West and North Philadelphia 
"he successful “comradeship suppers’ 
Sihese branches these past two years 
gontinue this summer as out-door 

fairs. The first will be held July 21— 
Saturday—in the Park. The committee 
to have this the most successful 
wae all Suppers. The “eats” feature large- 
Of course, and then a rencral discus- 
man. “Leader” hes not yet been an- 
Rs} c but we hear that he is to be 
* known, and well liked comrade. 
ons—get in touch with Nel- 
, 2738 North Reese street (Re- 


a 


° 











wen 


% 








| gent 5210), C. B. Reeder, 1447 North 59th 
| street, or the party headquarters, 808 Lo- 
cust street (Pennypacker 7454). 
Nomination Petitions 
Ali the nomination papers are out— 
some 200 of them; and the office is 
| making every effort to have them filled 
| by August 15. This will give the Cam- 
| paign committee ample time for the real 
| work of the Campaign which cannot be 
|started until these papers are filed. If 
|}you have a paper, keep it in circulation, 
if you can help, send your name to the} 
office. We will see that you are put in 
|touch with a comrade in your district. | 
| A Donation Party 
Local Philadelphia plans a “Donation | 
Party” for Wednesday, September 12 at, 












the West Philadelphia Branch head- | 
quarters, 5222 Haverford avenue. The 
dona ; are coming in rapidly, and we | 
hope to give souvenirs at this party. | 


The Party Monthly | 

Party News, the July issue, is now at | 
the Party Office. If you know of some- 
one who might be interested ir Social- | 
ism, we suggest you enter them for a/| 
subscription. The price is 25 cents per 
month for a year. The subscriber re- 
ceives a little paper full of local color 
cannot but interest the reader. 








ubscriptions are increasing rapidly, | 

and we are looking for the time when our 

|paper will be of greater benefit to the | 
Party movement 

Pittsburgh 

James H. Maurer, Socialist candidate | 


for Vice-President, will be the principal 
|Sspeaker at Gammon’s Grove (formerly | 
Bongivoni’s) on Sunday, July 15. The 


| Butler Short Line goes direct to the en- | 
|trance to the ve. This will be the} 
jopening of the ‘ Socialist 
western Pennsylvania and 
make a fighting speech. 
Banquet and Conference 
A conference and banquet of trade 







“Jim” will | 


|field; July 11, Pittsfield; July 12, Holy- 


}at once to the State Office, 21 Essex St., 


at 6 p.m., Saturday, July 16, at Caruso’s 
Restaurant, 941 Liberty avenue, second 
floor. Price per plate is $1.50. Maurer 
will speak of his impressions of Russia 
and the conditions in other countries 
which he visited. Reservations may be 
obtained of William Adams, Fifth Avanue 
Arcade, Room 308. 


Massachusetts 


Crosswaith’s Tour 
Frank Crosswaith is having a very 
good tour in Massachusetts. His dates 
were and are as follows: 


July 8, Worcester; July 9 and 10, Pitts- 


oke; July 13, Northampton; July 14, 
Greenfield; July 15, Worcester; July 16, 
open; July 17, Hartford; July 18, Spring- 
field; July 19, Holyoke; July 20, North- 
ampton; July 21, Greenfield: July 22, 
Boston Common. 

Crosswaith will be here till Aug. 5. Lo- 
cals that want dates are asked to write 


Boston. 
Platforms 


Workmen's Circle Branches, members of | 


progressive unions, and other sympathiz- 
ers in the towns of New Haven, West 
Haven, North Haven, East Haven, Bran- | 
ford and Hamden. A campaign action | 





committee will be organized. 
Hamden Picnic | 
Don’t forget the picnic which Local | 
Hamden will hold at Carlson’s Grove, | 
Foxon, Sunday, July 22 Take Shore | 


Line trolley at State and Chapel Sts., on | 


the hour. August Claessens will epeak. | 
Refreshments, dancing. | 
Montana 

The State Office sends in another ore | 
der for one hundred dues stamps and in- | 
forms the National Office that the move- 
ment in that state is growing. The can- | 


didate for Governor on the Socialist tick- 
et, W. R. Duncan, will make a speaking 
trip through the stat A large supply | 


of a leaflet entitled, “How the Farmer | 
Can Get His” is being printed for gen-| 
eral distribution 
Indiana 

State Secretary Mueller informs the | 





Locals or sympathizers that want either 
national platforms to mail out or state 
platforms to distribute are asked to write | 
to the State Office. 


Vermont 

Louis L. Clay, 89 Maple St., —s 
ton, has started to put the ticket on the | 
field in that state. Persons who will | 
help are asked to write to him. 


Connecticut | 
_ The State Office has a supply of na-| 
tional platforms on hand. Locals and} 


campaign in| individuals should order them from Mar-j|state and adds 


tin F. Plunkett, 23 Church St., Room 82, 


|New Haven. 


A Socialist Action Committee 
State Secretary Plunkett is making 


unionists and sympathisers will be held | plans to call a conference of Socialists, 


National Office 
ment is showing up v 
bers are being taken in and that there 
is a wholesome activity in a number of 
places that have been dead for some time. 
The Socialists of Richmond will hold a 
picnic on July 15, and the hopes for lo- 
cals at Gary and Mishawaka grow bright- | 
er. 


that the 
] 


Indiana move- | 
that new mem- 






Maine 

Wendell Farrington, State Secretary of 
the party, writes that The New Leader | 
is highly appreciated by readers in his | 
that “the movement | 
towards a strong Socialigg Party in| 
Maine is moving slowly but surely. The | 
old comrades are giving aid-and en-| 
couragerrent and les femmes. are be- 
ginning to show an interest in the world’s 











largest and fastest growing political par- 
ty. Many old locals are on the verge 
of beginning anew. Our Finnish com- 
rades and members of the Workmen’s 
Circle are manifesting a desire to coope- 
rate in developing the movement in 
Maine”. 


Kansas 
State Secretary Magill reports thirty 
more new members at Arkansas City 
and that he has found a new organizer 
in his state who is a go-getter. Comrade 
Magill and his helpers are planning for 
further successful work. 


* 
Ohio 

State Secretary John G. Willert sends 
for the biggest batch of dues stamps he 
has ordered. for many moons, and then 
reports a new local at Toledo; that there 
is an awakening at Dayton, and _ that 
comrades are writing in to the State Of- 
fice for petitions so they can help in 
securing the twenty thousand names ne- 
cossary to place our ticket on the ballot 
in Ohio. 

és t 
Wyoming ¢* 

Roy Nicodemus, Secretary for the State 
Executive Committee has issued a call 
for a state convention of the Socialist 
Party of Wyoming to meet in Cheyenne 
on Sunday, 9:30 a.m., July 22. The bu- 
siness before the convention will be the 
planning of a constitution, adopting a 
state platform and the selection of can- 
didates for the coming campaign. 


California 


Annual Picnic 
The Grand Annual Campaign Socialist 
Picnic will be held July 22nd. at East 
Shore Park, Oakland. The success of 
this affair will be determined by the en- 
thusiasm and energy with which those 
interested get busy and work to get out 





George R. Kirkpatrick be sent to Idaho 
for twelve or more speaking dates; that 
Norman Thomas be assigned for a meet- 
ing at Coeur d'Alene, Twin Falls, Boise 
or Caldwell. 
crew certainly know how to put it over. 
The number of new locals now chartered 
is eleven. 
letters says: 


us work all together to the top and go 
over with a strong organization and a 
lasting one for the establishing of po- 
litical democracy in Idaho while work- 
ing, demonstrating and advocating in- 
dustrial democracy. 
if the ship 
without a crew and power to land it in 
a safe harbor. 


distinguished, meritorious service to the 
Socialist Party of having first entered the 
political arena as a nominee for the Le- 
gislature on the Socialist ticket.” 


a crowd. Every reader of this paper 
within one hundred miles is urged and 
expected to attend. 


Oklahoma 


A Letter to Sympathisers 
The state office of the party has re- 


ceived from the National Office a mime- 
ograph letter which is being mailed to a 
thousand names in the state. 
contains a brief review of the conven- 
tions of the capitalist parties, appeals to | 
Socialists and sympathizers to get into 
the party, help the state organization to 
put over a big campaign, and is an ex- 
cellent appeal for action. 
be used with effect in other 
states and if any desire it they should 
write to the National Office. 


The letter 


The letter may 
southern 


Idaho 


Idaho Socialists Ready 


State Secretary Cammans asks that 





Cammans and his hustling 


Comrade Cammans in —s 


“We hafe taken the political trail; let 








This cannot be done 


(political) is left to drift 


“To A. L. Melander of Boise falls the 


preside. 


Wisconsin 


A Big Picnic 

Wisconsin Socialists will hold their an- 
nual state picnic in Pleasant Valley Park 
on August 19 and arrangements are be- 
ing made to have Norman Thomas, our 
candidate for President, as the princi- 
pal speaker. These annual picnics are 
enormous affairs and it is expected that 
this one will be one of the largest ever 
held. Aytomobiles will bring Socialists 
and sympathisers from hundreds of miles 
and a big problem will be how to pro- 
vide for the parking of these machines. 


Utah 


Ticket Nominated 

E. G. Locke, state chairman of the So- 
cialist Party, forwards The New Leader 
a report of the state convention held in 
Salt Lake City. Every paper in the 
city gave extended news stories of the 
convention. Locke writes it was “the 
best and most largely attended of any 
since the great madness” and closes with 
this parting shot: “Unmask the batteries 
of the enemy and give them grapeshot 
and canister.” (See story on another 
page). 


New York State 


The State Convention 

Everything is in readiness for the state 
convention in Albany. The program is 
as follows. A mass meeting in Odd Fel- 
lows Temple Friday evening, July 13, be- 
ginning at 8 o’clock. Algernon Lee will 
Norman Thomas and James H. 
Maurer, our standard bearers, will be the 


principal speakers. 


The first business session of the con- 
vention will be held in the Ten Eyck 


Saturday. Sessions will also be held on 
Sunday. 


Saturday evening at 7 o’clock the ban- 
quet will be held in the Ten Eyck Ho- 


tel, 


pecs 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN, 
SOCIALISM? 











we will a Socialist America look like? 


Every now and then this question pops up. It 
popped up at the recent conference of the’ League for 
Industrial Democracy at Camp Tamiment. It is pop- 
ping up wherever intelligent men and women are 
reading George Bernard Shaw’s new book these days. 
And that’s a lot of places. 


The fascinating series of articles on Utopia in “The 
Nation” have this question for their starting point, 
whether the authors are conscious of it.or not. And 
where is the Socialist who one time or another has 
not had to face the queries about how people should 


Those Closest to God 











T SEEMS that the United States has 
what may be called a psychic erup- 
tion in politics about every quarter-cen- 
tury.* We expect children to get the 
measles and the mumps and we expect 
God’s Chosen People, or a certain un- 
civilized section of it, to break out with 
a religious eruption in politics. When 





eat, dress, make money and love under Socialism? 


We are neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet 
and it may very well be that when Socialism comes, 
it will arrive in no such guise as we now imagine. | 
However, we shall exercise our columnar right to 
speculate in this space and tell you that in our opin- | 
ion a Socialist America will be a mighty swell place | 
to \live in. 





There came to us a glimpse of the things that will 
be when we sat in the stadium of the College of 
the City of New York the other night and watched 
Van Hoogstraten conduct Dvorak’s ‘From The New 
World,” our ears filled with gorgeous music, our eyes 
with the picture of fifteen thousand muted and en- 
thralled men and women following the sweep of the 
little Dutchman’s baton. 

When Socialism comes, there will be stadia the coun- 
try over filled with people held in the spell of music 
under moonlight and the sweep of trees. When So- 
cialism comes there will come a great release of 
the spirit of man from the gray monotonies of a 
machine-bound’ age, the haunting unhappiness of a 
pressure world. 





Otherwise we are all of us wasting time and energy 
in this enterprise. Norman Thomas might as well 
sit at home and Jim Maurer need never leave the city | 
limits of Reading, if Socialism is to be nothing more 
than a new and possibly more involved system of gov- 
ernment, with endless bureaux, regimented civil ser- 
vices, new pressures for old. 

This, of course, is the fear of those few intelligent | 
critics of Socialism who have gotten beyond the ‘“‘You- 
“can’t-change-human-nature” and the “free love” stage. 

At all events, it is a fear that needs allaying. The 
Russians recognize this when they seriously tackle 
the problem of an encroaching bureaucracy, a men- 
ace to the Soviets far more significant and realistic 
than any threat of foreign invasion, or the approach 
of that “inevitable war” so gleefully hailed by Scott 
Nearing and his latter-day boy friends, The Fourteenth 
Street Revolutionists. 











It is only natural that this fear should be hon- 
estly held by men and women honestly opposed to 
Socialism. Up.to now the hard facts of American 
life have made it necessary to dwell upon such for- 
mulae as ‘“‘the economic interpretation of history,” the 
“theory of increasing misery under capitalism,” the 


| lation that we thought 


| lar. 
| other election in which Old Age Pensions 
| became an issue. 
| ' 

|returned. Even the Senate had to bow | ccast, and in the most influential farm 


| accomplished, not 
Committees. 
| ceeded in having set up a Standing Com- | months free. 
mittee on Industrial and Inrernational | indemnity may be stretched out ;s a/|ations“Yorces us to apply our theories, 
| Relations. 
|to that Committee the question of a le- 
gal minimum wage. 


the epidemic is spreading a war of broad- 
sides, pamphlets, oratory, and ponderous 
tomes rages. The warriors fight to ex- 
hausticn, each side determined that God 
shall not be mocked and that the truth 
shall prevail. 

It is this theme that is the subject of 
a book by Reuben Maury (The Wars 
of the Godly. New York Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. $3.50) who devotes thirty- 
one chapters to recording each malady, 
tracing its origin, its increasing tempo, 
the leading participants in it, its de- 
cline and disappearance. Over and over 
again this has occurred. It has befuddled 
political parties and issues, fostered gro- 
tesque thinking, delayed the considera- 
tion of problems, brought absurd nonenti- 
ties into prominence, and then. subsided 
into obscurity, only to again appear on 
the scene with the same old circus equip- 
ment but with a new name. 

The chief participants are Protestants 
and Catholics and the author attempts 
to be impartial in presenting cach holy 
row that has been fought on American 





(Continued from Page 4) 
as it can maintain the support of the 
majority of the House. We indicated to 
both parties, very clearly, certain legis- 
essential. The 
party in office promptly introduced such 
legislation—including Old Age Pensions. 
Their bill, though attacked by the Op- 
position, was passed by the House, but 
later was rejected by the Senate... The 
measures, however, proved to be popu- 
Within a few months there was an- 


The Government was 


to public opinion. Two Labor men, with 


| the support of their Farmer friends,— | and educate opinion across the country 
| had.«turned the trick. 


important work is 
House, but in 
ago I suc- 


the most 
in the 
Several years 


Perhaps 


Last year we had referred 


There were called 






puzzling “theory of value. as witnesses employers, employees, de- 
oe Gaga | partmental officials and social service 
A layman stumbling upon a debate between Marx- ; workers. Their evidence was given a 


ists and revisionists might well conclude that he was 
present at a strange and exceptionally dull logic-chop- 
ping bee, about as far removed from contact with 
America in 1928 as the war between the epistemolo- 


| good deal of publicity and subsequently 
| bound in blue-book form ana some 10,- 
| 090 copies distributed. 


This year, on the motion of one of my 


gists and the analysts. “If this be Socialism,” he | colleagues, a similar case was pursued 
exclaims, “give me the Saturday Evening Post.” with regard to Unemployment Insurance. 
aa The report, which passed the House, 


But of course, these exercises in clarification are 
related only to the coming of Socialism as three-finger 
exercises are related to the playing of Beethoven. 


They are valuable and perhaps inevitable. But 


they are not Socialism, “one of the most poignant 


| 
dreams which has ever beset mankind.” | | 
—_ sls | United States in matters of social legi -| | 
For Socialism means less and less concern with eco- [ey Sees ee me | Organization Proven: sr | 
nomics, “that dullest of all the, sciences” and more io Bcc Recad 0 ad prepa wen | 
and more concern wi ivi ¢ “2 ee, ee re | ati 
values See a ee ee | try must carry the additional burdens im- Education 21 Essex Street, 
: vs ; | posed by such measures as Unemploy- Solidari Boston, Mase 
If Socialism means anything at all, it means life p— cemnnenageon Ta solidarity EDITOR : | 
in place of the death-in-life existence of today. It Investigating the Banking Trust . 
means the coming to age of the crude, cruel, sprawl- This year we gave work to cnother eee = SSeS SS | 
ing thing which we ironically call, “civilization.” freee ong In eenge we have Ps Published Every Week By The New Leader for the Young Peoples Socialist League 
‘@ | degree o inancial concentration, iere | — - ————————— —— a —— a ae | 
A Socialist America will not be filled with snoop- | being only eleven banks of «1! four N y R: * ; O 20 ,day evening. Circle Two, Juniors, meets ence for the New Bedford Strikers. After | 
ing bureaucrats, impertinent commissions, unbearable | control over 70 per cent of ! ¢ IN, . Raises ver = iQ) every Wednesday evening. going a Se bi greg eee | 
i ic nae | Further, inter-locking directorates give . ' Y a aoe | eee ae wn Mg MR 
bores in public offices. the Big Four contro! of large areas of For New Bedford Strikers The long waited elections of Circle Six, | the Party State Convenion. Besides these | 
: l trol ] al f | , 1 yeek. The | two and the regular delegates, tl 4 
There will be no laws compelling you to eat in |0°U" industrial life, without adequate safe | | r teed te ote he |fesults are as follows: Organizer, Lillian | be other delegates hiking to albany trem | 
Madison Square Garden in great platoons. No one | S8U@!ds such as might be provided by ° weal Setentiay gud Geedae bone |®. Regs: See ee ee oe. | ew Fern. 
is coming around to see whether you have ws | publicly controlled central bank On my | jn over $200. Two Yipsels, Abe Kauf- |he2: Pinancial Secretary, Dora Wolin- : Sen & | 
; é see whether you have washed | ek Stee ene Of. feaktir geiéee a linen and suite i < at sky; Recording and Corresponding Sec- Ben Goodman Returns From Tour. 
behind the ears according to specifications. You are | ™0Uon, the neec of bant'ng reform was len The Yipsels yerie "an ee 'retary, Belle Desatnick; Athletic and So- After being absent for several months 
not going to be harri inspe ‘ , referred to the Commies on. Banking [€G. fn yg oe | cial Director, Ettie F. Frauenglass; Bul- on a speaking tour, Ben Goodman, Ex- 
Mr aeen h oy by epee, hustled by what and Commerce. Again, investigation, evi- |, harge of _Mac Eisenberg, from Circle | jetin Board and Librarian, Zephira Hal- Secretary of the Yipsels, has returned to 
; , chooses to designate as “polizei. [rong cede ublic ~ imrnagi, | ght headquarters, raised $36.26. Those /pern. Last night, Belle Desatnick spoke |New York. He toured New York, New | 
ee pogo It re ae “ ¢ ee-bre : * a | poised $7 a oan pa Nm yg on “Women in Industry.” Next week Lil- | Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. He will | 
In fact you are going to discover that living is so | 2t€ Tesults, but a lot of ice-breaking! On- | raised $39. They were supervis ‘..q | lian Kaplan will speak on G. B. Shaw's now resume activity within his circle. | 
much more colorful, exciting and altogether ieeng ly Independents who have nothing to lose, | a atte ayy ae baat moa | cintts Wok fala sipndicieel Se Bites | 
ing that you will find yourself in the position of one | 2" free to tackle such vital economic pro-| Collections _by the Youth Conference ’ ‘On July 27, the circle will hold a so. Membership Drive Being ‘ 
bien | for the New Bedford Strikers amount to | cial meeting. Attendance at these meet- Held by Guild of Youth | 


who has been groping around the ante-room of a 
place of sunlight and laughter and who suddenly lifts 
the latch and goes in. 


|} adopted the principle of Unemp! 
| Insurance, 
| the lines of the Old Age Pension Scheme. 


yment 
along 





and suggested ction 


No definite action may result for sev- 


| eral years, but the way is being prepar- | 
| ed. 
| our difficulties is the backwardness 


In passing, let me say that one of 
of the 














With regard to definite results, much 


may be accomplished through coopera- , 
| tion with the departments I 


We ask 1 


By James Oneal 


| soil, including the one that is now sub- 
| siding, but the weight of condemnation 
appears to be against the Protestants. 
The reason for this is that his narrative 
is chiefly devoted to the malady in the 
United States. The Protestant cults rul- 
ed from the beginning of the settlement 
of the colonies and they followed the po- 
licy of establishing their own organiza- 
tions as privileged churches supported by 
state taxation. Naturally, the Catholics 
generally got a raw deal and it was not 
till the middle of the last century that 
they began to acquire some power, large- 
ly due to Irish immigration and later to 
immigrants from Europe. 
Boston and the South 
A better basis for estimating the tole- 
rance of both groups would be to select 
nations where Catholics enjoyed state 
support and the American colonies and 
states where Protestants enjoyed this sup- 
port. It would then appear that no church 
or faith can be trusted with any poli- 
tical power or influence as a church or 
faith. Both have persecuted and both 
always will. Catholic Boston is today 
largely a medieval city but many sec- 
tions of the Protestant South are also 
medieval in their outlook. Witness the 
| laws which penalize the teaching of mo- 
dern science in that region. 
The book is written in a light vein in- 
| tended to appeal to a sense of humor 


among those on both sides of the con- 
troversy and as such is should have a so- 
bering effect. 


than did the Protestant autonomists in 


thin the fold from organizing political 
parties or seizing pen and writing down 


fools.” 


and it remains for the Socialist move- 
ment to produce a work to show the 
workers of all religious and even non- 


to divide in politics because cf their 


verse and the problems raised by reli- 
gious belief. There are great exploiting 
corporations in this country where Ca- 
tholic, Protestant, Jewish and non-be- 


ree on how to sweat the most out of all 
workers they employ. No religious beliefs 
divide them in politics and industry. They 
display a solidarity of purpose regardless 
of religion. When working people follow 
their example, when they sit upon the 
God-killer, the anti-Catholic, the anti- 
Protestant and the anti-Jew, we will have 
a similar solidarity of the working class 
in this country. 
Suggestion For Research 


his readefs if any think there is anything 
that should go into a future edition which 
he nas overlooked. We will venture one 
that. will help round out the book. Na- 
tive Americanism has been associated 
with the militant Protestant complex for 
many years but the author apparently has 
not discovered it in the Catholic com- 
plex. We suggest that he investigate the 
propaganda of two lecturers whom the 
Knights of Columbus has kept on the 





road for many years except tor the in- 


—= 





| indeed, make great inroads on one’s time, 
but this is an essential part of getting 
our program “across”. We send out thou- 
sands of copies of the debates and com- 
mittee reports—often to interested par- 
ties who base local debates on such mate- 
rial. Propaganda literature, printed be- 
low cost, at Government expense, and 
delivered free through His Majesty’s mail! 
In addition, I have sent out a weekly let- 
ter—dictated to a stenographer supplied 


A Socialist In Parliament 


clubs. In short, we have constituted our- 


selves a sort of miniature League for | 
;adds nothing new to the brightness and | 


Industrial Democracy. 
I must confess that I do not altogether 
like my subject as stated on the pro- 


gram. The achievements of our groups | ty years ago) is pertinent and valuable | 
have not been world-shaking, but I do|as an antidote to the Christ literature | 


think that we may claim we are working 


and @n appreciation of the ridiculous | 


As between the two it is | 
his opinion that on the whole “the Catho- | 
lic hierarchs....met with more success | 


the endeavor to prevent the jackasses wi- | 


their whole church a body: of frantic | 


On its economic side the book is weak 


religious beliefs what folly it is for them | 


varying views on our relation to the uni- | 


lieving capitalists nest together and ag- | 


The author invites suggestions from | 


Ups and Downs 


From a woodcut by C. W. Taylor 











| terval when the Ku Klux Klan held the 


boards. These gentlemen hawk a pris- | 


tine 100 per cent. Americanism, assuring 
their audiences that the K. of C. stands 
as a guardian of the pure article against 
| all radicals, Socialists, and other miscre- 
| ants. It’s great stuff and we hope that 
|Mr. Maury will incorporate some cf it 
| in the next edition of his book. 


| — 








Leonard vs. Barton 


} 


|"F.HERE is no new interpretation of | 


character or mind, no psycho-ana- 
|lyzing of Jesus, in Mr. Leonard’s The 
Poet of Galilee. (The Poet of Galilee. By 
William Ellery Leonard. The Viking 
| Press. N. Y.). Others—notably Renan— 
| have sung of Jesus in the various roles 
treated in turn by Mr. Leonard: Jesus 
as a clear-eyed observer of the details of 
life about him; as a lover of that life; 
}as a seer of its meaning; Jesus inspired, 
or Jesus sorrowful with the injustices of 
{his society; Jesus indignant at those in- 
equalities; Jesus as a humorist, gentle or 
ironic; as a gifted story-teller; above all 
as a poet feeling his consecration. 

But even though The Poet of Galilee 


clarity of our picture of Jesus, its repub- 


lication now 


| selling so volubly of late. It may help 





(it was written some twen- | 


along lines that will ultimately bring re- | us disbelieve what Mr. Leonard Calls the 
sults. The very presence of the indepen- | “vulgarization by superstition” of Papini | 
dent groups is a challenge to the old | and the “vulgarization by business” of | 


two-party system, and will yet prove their 
undoing. The free cooperation of twen- 
ty members can be continued when we 
have twice that number, and may pave 
the way for a Government organized al- 
ong functional lines. The lack of finan- 
cial backing, if nothing else, drives us to 
keep in very close touch with our own 

The Parliamentary session extends for | constituents, and leaves us free to attack 
four or five months. That leaves six the entrenched forces of capitalism. The 
| With care, the sessionel | dealing with practical problems and situ- 


by the House—outlining Labor’s point of 
view on current political events. This is 
| published in local papers from coast to 


|}papers. Thus we are helping to urify 


of vast distances and diversified inter- 


ests 





ly salary. Then, by law, each mom- land yet gives us wide scope for the 
ber is entitled to free transportation on )}discussion of the larger economic pro- 
all railways. What a chance for the | blems—such as the nationalization of our 
| making of a political “hobo!” So, with | hydro-electric powers, our railways, the 
| the minimum of expense to local grouy3, | control of credit, and our Imperial and 
lone can give his services to the move- | international relations. 
ment—again at public cost! | So far the lead has been given us by 
Last year, for some weeks I assisted |the workers trained in Great Britain. 
| in the provincial and civic election cam- | Our native-born, like yours, have hardly 
paigns in my own city; attended a stu- | as yet developed a political consciousness, 
| dents’ conference at Elgin House; con- | but they are on the way! We come of 
ducted a two-weeks’ summer course am-| pioneer stock. Our fore-fathers have 
ong the miners in Alberta, and a similar | subdued a continent! I have faith that 
course with the farmers in Saskatchewan. | one of these days their sons will tackle 
In addition, throughout the year, I gave | the job of bringing order out of our anar- 
|some 140 addresses, chiefly to audiences | chic social system. When the native- 
|of labor men, farmers and students; oc- | born turn Socialist, victory is in sight 
| casionally to churches and business men’s | for America and for the world! 


year 





| Bruce Barton. 

| The Poet of Galilee is written with 
| less maturity and intensity than The Lo- 
comotive God, Mr. Leonard’s autobiog- 


| raphy, but it has a certain adoration and | 





hero-worship. 
Margaret Ernst. 
; Se i ets 


| Youth Organizations 


To Hold Monday Meetings 


The Youth Peace Committee with 
| which is associated the Bronx Free Fel- 
| lowship, the Youth Section of the Fellow- 
|}ship of Reconciliation, the War Resisters 
Leagze, and the Young People’s Social- 
‘ist League, will hold open air meetings 
each Monday night at 16th street and 
Broadway. . 

The speaker Monday evening, July 16, 
is Leon Land who will speak on “Youth 
| and Peace”. It is expected that these 
| meetings will increase from week to week 
jand that much educational work will be 
|done. The members of the committee are 
| Jessie Wallace Hughan, chairman; Leon 
Land, Jules Umansky, Abrahain Kauf- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Kester, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. F. Tate, and Michael Ar- 
cone. 




























































meets 
at 62 


$500. All of this money will have been 
remitted to the New Bedford textile strik- 
rs by the end of this week. Tag days 
will be held in other parts of the city. 


ings is open to all. This circle 
every Friday evening, at 8 P. M., 
| East 106th street. 


i i , tovernment ¢ individua Viass meetings w eo j 
Optimistic ? A sentimental day-dream? A net favors.—for Governm , as individuals an i ie Se od ieee ae ae | The Executive Secretary announces 
for the feet of the gullible? rarely give them without expecting some | needs of the strikers. that for the first regular Yipsel period 
return, and at all costs we must keep re lh ° » ' over WEVD on Monday, July 16, at 5:40 
: re lour hand + selee cir toneues—tren: | Yipsel Activities in New York |p. Mm, there will be a talk by Emanuel 
No, boys and girls, it is a picture that has for |°U* hands—or rath ir vwongues—tire ite Board of Directors of the Yipsei | Switkes, entitled, “Scraps From Our Yip- 
}sel Table.” This will be followed by a 


its subject flesh and blood and iron and steel reality. li 
i 


It is what Charles A. Beard had in mind at the |# 


thunderous end of his book, “The Rise of American 


Civilization!” | ti 


deal with problems closely 


The Departments of Labor 


But departments are amenabic to pub- 


c opinion, especially opinion that may 
nd expression on the floor of the Hou 
Ir 


1e Post Office, Public Works, 















-ublishing Association met July 10. Plans 


piano recital by Dora Wolinsky. The pro- 









were made for increasing the number of 

Yipsel subscriptions to the New Leader. | gram for the next period, which will take 
The balance cf the Bronx Bulletin’s funds | place on July 30, has not as yet been 
mounting to $16, have been turned over | definitely settled. 

) association. All outstanding money 

due to the Y. P. A. should be promptly Circle Three, Juniors, one of the live- 





in the Junior League was 


t circles 


remitted to the treasurer of the associa- 















































During the week of July 9-15, the Guild 
of Youth of the British Independent La- 
bor Party is conducting a huge drive to 
raise its membership. During this “Youth 
for Socialism” week, immense demonstra- 
tions will be held all over England. On / 
July 15, the clos day of the drive, a 
huge meeting will be held at Trafalgar 
Square, which will be addressed by Labor | 
M. Ps and the heads of the Guild. At- | 
tempts to raise the deficit of the “Flame,” 
the Guild's paper be ing to meet 
with suc I guilds are 
beginr 


some in exc 


ing 
ng 








local 
their quotas and 


Ss 1 





Philadelphia Branch 






















“cy . - , P his vear, a small grour Mar - - © e lie: : 
Concretely it meant an invulnerable faith in de- bor. This ye ar, as m group - I : ” | tion Emanuel Switkes, 7 East 15th street. | addressed at its July 6 meeting by Eman-| The Y S. L. is increasing steadily 
mocracy, in the ability of the undistinguished masses, |°* ™e™mbers, including the two Labor) Circles changing their meeting nights, | uel Switkes, who spoke on the “Socialist }in membership. The last meeting was 
as contrasted with heroes and classes, to meet nap members, blocked a well-paid plan for a | or having any other news of importance, | Platform.” On July 20, Meyer Diamond | an unusually successful affair—the Cun- | 
reasonably competent methods the iss , -Y | private corporation to secure power-rights | 2f¢ Tequested to communicate with FREE | will lead the discussion on Consumer's |ninghams from Commonwealth College 
the flow of ti P methods the issues raised in the Winni River. which. within a! wi - | Co-operation. At the recent election for | t stitution was doing 
© How of time—a faith in the efficacy of that new |° “© Winnipeg hiver, which, winin 8 Vith only three weeks more to go to ; circle officers the results were as follows: he workers, and five 
and mysterious instrument of the modern mind, ‘the wy pense, Weiss Wave the City Bye (© p> *. or - at Rye sda ile ond mage RE nag “poy pp. = 
i : F hon 3 ; ° , t me ( rther extension. T t Ke constant use of the members of | Skurnick; Recording Secretary, Meyer | yard to doing thei 
invention of inventi , ‘ without means for further extension. TI oA gages | Skurnick; c. ete Me} g their 
triumph t \ ae en one technological fight was made effective throu k iblic speaking class. It is hoped | Diamond; Corresponding Secr , Abe | sh nd have volun- 
Pp oO another, overcoming the exhaustion of s : Mcaanpes — : pa ¥ 21 participating from the | Dobkin. The circle meets every Friday | tes bution of lit- 
crude natural resources and energies, effecting an ever cooperation between the Labor M ers | | nh every meeting. | evening at 1167 Boston road | meetings 
wider distribution of the blessings of civilization on the City Council, in the Provincial _ Circle Doings. : : ned by the lo- 
health, security, mat ] ds, k , 10n— | House, and in the Federal Hous r organization meeting of a Junior; At the last meeting of the Bronx Boro S. L. is now 
’ urity, material goods, knowledge, leisure, : ‘ . e was held in Bensonhurst, Wednes- | Committee, the following were elected and fourth Wed- 
and aesthetic appreciation, and through the cumulative | 28%!" We were backed by a considerable Outlook for a strong circle is very to hold ekSee Gnee December; Chairman a 
forces of intellectual and artistic reactions juri | public opinion, our Labor had be | L.ight “ |Murray Gross; Treasurer, Winston Dan-! Stree 
» conjuring a |cis; Secretary, Jack Skurnick; Athletic —_— 
from the vasty deeps of the nameles d spearhead. br > nen meer foe > > & 
creative imavinatio; e + (oss and unknown * . — Circle Two, Seniors held elections last | Di r, Meyer Diamond. All those in- : wv. & Be 
tive imagination of the noblest order, subduing An Information Service week with the following results: Organ- | terested in forming a Yipsel tennis group Nati Director Rabin rms 
physical things to the empire of the spirit—doubting Since our Labor group has n or- | i George Guss; Ed. Director, Fabian | are requested to communicate with him. | the N Office that h t 
not the capacity of the , nizati t unds or the newspa- | Frisch, re-elected; Fin. Sec., Vivian Gu- charte > new circles, two of them 
p y he Power that had summoned | 8@nization, or : ne funds or the n — sar; Cor. Secretary, Harry Lopatin; Ath- | Yipsels Arrive At New Bedford. im sections where there are no Party lo- 
pers, at the disposal of the old parties, Word has been received that Lester | cals. He asks for information regarding 


into being all patterns of the past and ivi 
s present, livin 
and dead ,to fulfill its endless destiny.” “4 
| ty. 


MeAlister Coleman. } 


Bureau. Interviews and correspondence, | 


we must give special attention to publici- 


My office is almost an Information 


|} rector announces that he has “coming | 


letic Director, Bill Seidenberg; Social Di- 


The Athletic Dj- | Shulman and Harry Dvortzoff, of New 


rector, Vivian Gusar. 
York, have reached New Bedford and 


material in the circle for the coming | delivered the second installment of the 
field day. The circle meets every Pri- 


money collected by the Youth Confer- 





speakers 
cooperate with them and 
| them cooperate with him in the forming | 
‘Of new circles of the Y. P. §, L, 


so that his organization may 


in turn have 





with the working class. 


with one of the girls quite hopelessly. 


ing on her own class. . 
She is studying for a college degree, we conversed in 





THE 
CHATTER BOX 








— 





Your gods are not my gods. 

You call*the gods I worship devils. 

You drive them out where day sleeps in the arms of 
night. 

You need more space for your machinery. 

You distrust my gods. 

You fear what they might do to your machines and 
time-clocks. 

Their speech is strange. 

They look past horizons. 

They peer beneath faces. 


Your gods are not my gods. 

My gods call the gods you worship children 

And laugh — — 

Their laughter is silver wings of water beating far 
shores, 

Hoarse boom of multitudes uprisen, 

Crash of cities, 

Rippling rustle of new leaves in a sea breeze. 


My gods are not your gods, America. 

Their lips tinged with melancholy. 

They smile at your jealous Jehovah 

And call him a spoiled child 

Scaring smaller children with fabulous hell. 

They see how you rest your sins on Jesus, 

Scorn your dreamers, persecute your tellers of truth; 
And they withdraw, a little disgusted. 


My gods are not your gods. 

My gods dance upon the mountaintops 

And through the interweaving limbs of lovers. 
The world is their marriage-bed. 

It is not virgins only whom they seduce. 

See them in India, in China, in marching Russia! 


My gods are my gods. 
They are not peeping Toms, book-keepers, jailers, 
judges, tyrants, cads. 
My gods are not your gods, America. 
My gods are the secret powers of Man. 
, RALPH CHEYNEY. 

The Workers Unity House, owned and managed by 
the International Ladies Garment Makers Union holds 
a record unique in history. Your columnist spent the 
longest vacation of his life at that one spot last 
week, sandwiched in between two ends made for nine 
days of unalloyed pleasure. I wish for another so- 
journ at least before summer cools. And all be- 
cause, I have found out how thoroughly delightful the 
folks are who come there, and how clean and effi- 
cient the present management is about the routine of 
handling from five to eight hundred guests week in 
and week out, to a mutual pleasure. 

I discover now, that vacationing, such as is allotted 
to the slender means of the average worker, requires 
expert planning. One must find a healthful climate, 
natural beauty for environment, nourishing food in 
variety and above all a social contact with the others. 
. . . Again let me whoop-er up for Unity. . . . Unless 
you suspect that I’m pulling some low-down publicity 
gag for the place, behold my assurance that I paid 
in full for my stay, not only in board-bill but with 
every poor power I could summon up to join in the 
general merry-making. The lake is just full 
of bass and pickerel. . . . The social hall is equipped 
with a stage, . . the tennis courts are always in con- 
dition and never crowded . . . the numerous cottages 
are connected with shaded walks, gardened picts, flow- 
ers and shrubs in fine horticultural profusion . . . the 
rooms are large and light and airy ... the beds a 
delight to rest in and all the comforts of a 
city home are plentiful and always at hand... . There 
are lawns for lolling about, and woodlands for ro- 
mantic meandering. ... And the dining room swallows 
up a thousand people with plenty of space on all sides 
of the immenge oblong. . . . There is a fine library 
quite separate, well equipped and so cool and in- 
ducive to repose. A bowling alley and a garage round 
up the most complete project that ever I have seen 
in the hands of our own people. . . . And above all 
it is kept spotlessly clean. I almost forgot to 
mention the general store and tea room so ably and 
completely serviced by the Samachs of Old New 
. , ae 

Eddie Geller, the youngest conductor in Jazzdom, 
gets a verve and a slam bang rhythm out of his wind 
and string ensemble, that sets your toes into goozy 
antic over the waxed planks. .. . Mitchel the Llevhinne 
can tease a symphonic glory out of the old square 
grand that shrivels Carnegie Hall into a log cabin. 
Jim Phillips booms his big bass tones across the lake, 
and dainty Ray Miller joins with a soprano trill and 
what save heaven itself can be far behind. . . . Last 
week end, the Jewish Art Theatre sent over some 
of their stars, and eight hundred of us packed the 
hall and stayed to applaud despite the blistering heat. 
.. . And we all discovered a new Jewhboy fiddler, Abe 
Berg whose bow just sobbed great chords of gorge- 
ous grief and joy across our heartstrings. .. . I only 
faintly suspect who corralied all these joy-makers into 
one place to regale us with their splendid talent. . . . 

And for those as care for such things, fellows, the 
ladies were just superb. . . . Now I'll be truthful to 
Say that Ziegfeld has cornered the market on those 
regular featured dames whose beauty must of ne- 
cessity be mated to a natural dumbness. The janes 
at Unity may not all be there with the lip-stick and 
rouge, but Hank old-timer, they’ve got Vassar College 
lashed to a top-sail jib, when it comes to dishing up 
the applesauce on every theme from Zoroaster to 
Havelock Ellis. ... Gosh .. they’re smart... . 

And the lads are as handy at baseball as they show 
up at chess. ... For the first time in my whole prol- 
etarian existence, I've actually spent a spell of play 
Keep your ritzy boobs 
at Southampton and Lenox, and your swanky set at 
Tuxedo .. . make a Romun holiday if you will out of 
the cloak and suit manufacturers at French Lick 
Springs and Monticello. . . Give me the week-workers, 
the piece-workers, the stenogs and the office boys at 
Unity. . . . They’re the salt of the earth . . ; 

I cannot close this panageric of praise without speak- 
ing about the waitresses, the porters, the cooks and 
the chore-doers about the place. I fell in love 
I fell in 
love with her willingness to bustle about and so start 





efficiently serve four solid tables of guests with eight 
course dinners on a fierce afternoon 


inners on a fierce afternoon... . . Always she 
kept smiling and happy in her work .. . she was wait- 
. there was the glory of it... 


French, and dallyed about in philosophic repartee, and 


all the time the soup and the chicken and the salad 
went whizzing about to their proper places. 
are almost a score like her in the place. 


... There 


Oh, I could go on like this for ten thousand words 


more, and perhaps would never be able to impress 
enough of the genuine worth of Unity into printed 
futility. . . 
workers could come up for a week or two, and get 
even one small measure of the joy an undeserving plute 
like myself got out of nine days at Unity....... 


- And oh, if only enough of New York’s 


S. A. 






























Out to Organize 
Runaway Shop 





By Louis Stanley 
“After a lapse of three weeks the In- 
tional Pocketbook Workers’ Union 
hold the concluding sessions df its 
d biennial convention on July 21, 1928 
its own headquarters. The conven- 

h Opened in Newark on June 29, moved 

"to Beethoven Hall, New York City, and 
made arrangemerts for its finai 
ng in the newly-acquired building 
‘of the union. The change of meeting 
‘places is symbolical of the changes that 
are taking place in the International 
"Pocketbook Workers Union. 
' The I. P. W. U. technically is merely 
@ federal local union directly affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
“The inclusion of the word “international” 
4n its title is but-a measure of optimism 
@nd forethought. The union expected 
from the start to expand until it cov- 
ered the United States and Canada and 
became entitled to take up an independ- 
ent existence as a true international 
union. Developments in the pocketbook 
industry are hastenirg the realization of 
this hope. Three-quarters of the coun- 
try’s production is still being carried on 
in New York City but new shops are 
Opening in near-by cities, sometimes as 
runaways, sometimes as natives in the 
cities ir which they spring up. Newark 
is one of these important centers outside 
of New York City. Because of the flour- 
ishing local there, the I. P. W. U. held 
some of the sessions of its present con- 
vention in Newark. 

The holding of the last sessions of the 
convention or the premises of the union 
is of great significance. For years the 
organization had been ai the mercy of | 
landlords with their whims and exac-| 
tions. In anticipation of the expiration 
of its lease last February, the union con- | 
ducted a search for a structure which 
it could call its own. As luck would have 
it, the loft building at 53 West 21st street 
became available at the bargain price 
of $100,000. Despite the precipitation of | 
the sale into the internal politics of the} 
union, the purchase was made to the 
great satisfaction of the members. After | 
repairs of $25,000 the I. P. W. U. found} 
itself in possession of its own home with 
spacious quarters for offices and meet- 
ings and a rental being earned from the 
lofts occupied by tenants. 

One of the most difficult problems | 
faced by the union has been a transfor- | 
mation that has been 
the industry for the last few years. Due 
to a change of style the underarm en- 
velope, which is popularly referred to as 
the pocketbook, has been losing vogue 


then 


and its place being taken by the hand- | 
bag or pouch. Three bags are now being | 
It | 


manufactured for each pockethook. 
does not appear that the underarm en- 
velope will sink so low in women’s esti- 
mation as the purse, but the shifting of 
Style has been nothing short of a revo- 
Tution and tas had its economic rever- 
berations. The pocketbook makers in the 
industry have been thrown out of work 
and with them the helpers who assist 
them. The fré@mers, who work on the 
handbook, have become the aristocrats 
of the trade. The cutters and operators 
are little touched by the change. Framers 
have full employment and since they 
work at a piece-rate basis, their wages 
are very large. The pocketbook makers 
and helpers are not only out of work 
but at a weekly wage 
ings low or ordinary. 

The union has applied its energy to 
alleviating the lot of the pocketbook 
makers and helpers. Wherever possible, 
pocketbook makers have been turned into 
framers, but that is not very easy, since 
different skills are required in these 
crafts. Furthermore, under the agree- | 


taking place in| 


dollars was guaranteed to helpers who 
had been in the trade for a year and a 
half and the minimum wage for mechan- 
ics was increased some 10 per cent to 
$46.00 and $41.15 fc first and second 
classes respectively. Finally, the aim has 
been to attain’a happy mean im the ad- 
mission of new members. Striking cloak- 
makers and shoe workers have been per- 
mitted to enter the industry with a min- 
imum of effort, others have been admit- 
ted after the exercise of more discretion. 
The efforts of the administration have 
beer to educate the membership to the 
necessity of a liberal policy in this re- 
spect. 

Probably the out-of-town problem has 
been the most important for the Inter- 
national Pocketbook Workers’ Union, as 
in the case of the other needle trades. 
Thrilling stories can be told of the pur- 
suit of fugitive manufacturers. Manager 
A. L. Shiplacoff summarized some cases 
in his report to the convention: 

“* * * The firm of H, & K. established 
itself in Elmira and with the active as- 
sistance of the organization department 
was compelled to give up the idea and 
come back to New York after an experi- 
ment of less than three months, The 
firm of K. & S. had a similar experience 
in Bridgewater, Conn. Mr. L. W., a mem- 
ber of a very prominent firm in New 
York, tried his luck in Trenton, N. J., 
with no greater success than the others. 
The S. Leather Goods Co. built a nest 
for itself in New Brunswick, N. J. After 








‘a thorough investigation by the organiza- 


tion department, it was decided to let 
the gentleman run himself to ruin. This 
he accomplished.in less than a year. He is 
mag: a full- pledged member of the I. P. W. 

R. & R. and opened a shop in Stam- 

Ifo rd, Conri. The shop was discovered on 
| Wednesday and on Friday the firm 
| packed up and moved its machinery and 
}goods back to New York.” 
In one case the innovation was made 
|of obtaining an injunction against a run- 
| away employer with the distinct under- 
|standing that the union remained com- 
|mitted to the complete abolition-of the 
‘injunction in labor disputes. In another 
| instance one of the largest factors in the 
|industry, the Belbar firm of Philadel- 
| Phia, is having pressure brought to bear 
|upon it from various outside sources with- 
lout the union’s relinquishing its econom- 
lic weapons. The crowning achievement 
| has been the recent establishment of 
| headquarters at Sprirgfield, Mass. It 
seems, indeed, that the International 
Pocketbook Workers with the continued 
| cooperation of all its officers and mem- 
bers will be able to gain control of the 
evil of the out-of-town shop. 

The greatest pride is taken by the I. P. 
W. U. in its manifestations of solidarity 
with the organized labor movement. In 
the first place, it continues its affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
although as a Federal labor union paying 
a thirty-five cents per capita tax per 
month, it finds that the immediate re- 
turns are not very great. In the second 
place, it has sought to become affiliated 
with the United Leather Workers’ Inter- 
national Union and would have had this 
accomplished with the aid of President 
Green and Secretary Morrison of the 
A. F. of L., had not the other members 
of the executive council objected to the 
terms of amalgamation. In the third 
place, it has given assistance to the Suit 
Case and Bag Workers’ Union in the 
form of money and sympathetic walk- 
out and asked this small sister craft to 








they find their earn- | 


join with it in meeting the offensive of 
the employers. Lastly, the I. P. W. U. 
has cofftributed more than $37,000 to 
| labor, Socialist and Liberal causes, a vast 
} sum in proportion to its membership. 

| The International Pocketbook Workers’ 
Union looks at its accomplishments with 
joy. Now, it looks ahead to unemploy- 
}ment insurance, regulation of the intro- 
| duction of machinery, control of the run- 


Probe on Power 


(By a New Leader gb dg aE 


leading Socialist member of the board. 
The Berger resolution, which was re- 


the committee on instruction and text- 
books, follows: 

“Resolved, That the committee on 
course of instruction and textbooks make 
a study of the textbooks used in the 
schools of Milwaukee to ascertain to 
what extent, if any, the so-called ‘power 
trust’ or the Wisconsin Utilities Assn., 
have been responsible for bringing about 
changes in textbooks used in Milwaukee 
schools, and be it further 

“Resolved, That this board be informed 
as to what extent the members of our 
teaching force are associated with the 
Wisconsin. Utilities Assn., and co-operat- 
ing with that organization to the end 
that propaganda of the type promoted 
by the Wisconsin Utilities Assn. is intro- 
duced into our schools.” 

See Early Action. 

The Berger resolution will be one of 
the first matters taken up by the new 
committee on course of instruction ard 
textbooks, the personnel of which is ex- 
pected to be announced early next week 
by President Walter Alexander. 

Although Director Alexander was chos- 
en president of the board last year on 
the first ballot, it required 21 ballots to 
re-elect him by a margin of one vote. 

It appears that the only reason why 
Alexander was opposed was because he 
was favored by the Socialist members 
of the board. 


Dope in in Sehools 


ILWAUKEE, WIS.—An investigation 
to determine the extent to which the | Milwaukee, was ‘selected by the state ex- 
power trust, currently subject of an in- | ecutive board of the Socialist party to be 
vestigation by the Federal Trade Com-/ the party’s standard bearer in the com- 
missicn, has been successful in its prop- | ing state campaign; according to author- 
aganda to influence the schools of Mil-|ity vested in that body by the recent 
waukee, is provided for in a resolution | state Socialist convention held in Bris- 
introduced in the Milwaukee board of | bane hall. 
school directors by Director Meta Berger, 


ferred by President Walter Alexander to 


he 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
MILWAUKEE.—Otto Robert Hauser, 





In Place of Ameringer 

Hauser takes, the place of ‘the couven- 
tion nominee, Oscar Ameringer, forced 
to decline the nomination because of 
press of other duties. 

As a result of the chance tne socialist 
state ticket for the November election is 
as follows: 

For Governor, Otto R. maiser o1 
Milwaukee; for Lieutenant Governor, 5. 
S. Walkup of Kenosha; for Secretary of 
State, Led Krzycki, of Milwaukee; for 
t State Treasurer, Edward Deuss of She- 
boygan. 

The Socialist nominee for governor uas 
been a Socialist for many years and an 
active party worker. He is well known 
throughout the state for his numanitar- 
ian activities, which lately have taken 
the form of hospital organization. 

The Socialist candidate is wel! known 
for his clear cut views on public matters 
and for his attitude during the war. 

Wisconsin Socialists will hold one of 
the biggest state picnics in their history 
on August 19 in Pleasant Valley Park. 
Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for 
President, will be the principal speaker. 





“Valuable to anyone interested in li- 
beralism,” is the opinion of the N. L. of 
R. G. Pownall, Freedom, N.Y. 





G. W. Bowman, Los Angeles, starts to 
carry out the promise to send in more 
subs. “The New Leader is a humdinger”, 
he says. 








In New York 


May, Cooperators Head, 


With Report 


Of Great Accomplishments 





HIS week is a gala one for the co- 
operators of Greater New York. Henry 
Cooperative Alliance (The Cooperators’ 
J. May, secretary of the International 
International), is here with a message 
of good cheer for New York Cooperators 
from their comrades across the Atlantic. 
In an interview upor his arrival Mr. 
May stressed the fact’ that the Coopera- 
tive movement, comprising 103 National 
organizations with a combined member- 
ship of 45,000,000, is an exceedingly im- 
portant factor in world economics. Even 
capitalist governmerts have been forced 
to recognize its importance by adopting 
cooperative codes under which the thou- 
sands of consumer societies may easily 
combine to supply their own needs with- 
out paying tribute to the profiteering 
capitalist. 

“Slowly but surely,” Mr. May said, 
“the cooperative movement is laying the 
foundation for a new social structure in 
which commodities will be produced be- 
cause there are people who want them, 
and not because some one wants to make 
a profit.” 

Just a few words with the genial sec- 





;retary of the International Cooperative 
Alliance convinces one that the European 
Cooperatives are performing an inspiring 
task. The Cooperators here are confident 
that the time is not far distant when the 
American Movement will occupy a place 
in the International Movement commen- 
surate with the importance of the United 
States in the world of capitalism. 

At least one-third of the workers of 


ment of August, 1926, the rule that there | | away shop and closer contacts with the | England, said Mr. May, supply their own 


Should be a ratio of one helper to each 
teamer instead of two has been gradually | 
put into practice. 
1926 agreement a minimum wage of t sittied 


The Inter- 
Union can 


| organized labor movement. 
tational Pocketbook Workers’ 


these aims made a reality. 


needs through their consumer societies. 
The products made in this way are of 


Then too, under the | rely upon its staff and membership to see both superior quality and are sold at a 


| great saving to the consumer; for exam- 


— 





GRAND PICNIC 


And 


“SEND-OFF’’ to 


NORMAN THOMAS 
Sat., Aug. 4, 1928 


10 A.M. 


to Midnight 


At ULMER PARK 


25th & Cropsey Avenues, B’klyn 





SOCCER GAME at 3:30 P. M. 


TRUMPELDOR TEAM vs. 


IN. Re 


State Amateur 
Champions 


ALL STAR TEAM 
Picked Players of 


various teams 





Baseball 


THE NEW LEADER vs. 


THE YIPSEL CHAMPS 


Including 


Harry Laidler 

S. A. DeWitt 

McAlister Coleman 
THIS WILL 


BE 


“Al” Flexner 
Irving Cohen 
George Jaffe 
SOME GAME! 





Official 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 
TRACK and FIELD MEET 


Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals will be awarded. 


EL ATE IES Oe 6 REE INE! He TE NS RES RE ET CALS TN PR 
} LEADER OFFICE) 


TICKET ON SA 


LE AT THE NEW 
7 East 15th Street, N. ¥, 


PROGRAM 


CONCERT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PROMINENT STARS 
DANCING 

2 JAZZ BANDS 
BARBECUE 
AMUSEMENTS 
PAGEANT 
REFRESHMENTS 
SPORTS 
DIVERTISSEMENTS 


TICKETS 


Advance 25 cents 


In 
At the Gate 50 cents 


‘ple, last year the consumers of England 
received $85,000,000 as rebates on their 
| purchases in addition to educational, re- 
creational, and social benefits which the 
private capitalist would not dream of sup- 
plying. 

The Cooperative Movement is the most 
effective answer to the prattle about Su- 
perior brains,” “superior ability,” and in- 
dividual imitiative’” by the flunkeys of 
modern capitalism. 

Mr. May spent last Wednesday and 
Thursday in visiting cooperative enter- 
prises in this city. On Friday evening he 
was the chief speaker at the “Coopera- 
tive Day Dinner” tendered him by the 
New, York Cooperators. Other speakers 
at this dinner: hej at the Cooperative 
Cafeteria, 49 East 25th street, were Dr. 
James P. Warbasse, president of the Co- 
operative League of America, and Neil 
Kruth of Cooperative Trading Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn. 

Mr. May was born in London in 1870. 
He attended public school in Woolwich 
and at the age of thirteen entered the 
service of the Woolwich Cooperative So- 
ciety for a few years. He then obtained 
employment at the Woolwich Arsenal, 
where he learned the trade of machinist. 
His interest in the local cooperative or- 
ganization, however, continued ard in 
time he held various offices in that body, 
being especially active on its educational 
committee. 

Later he became secretary of the Par- 
liamentary Committee of the British Co- 
operative Congress, in which capacity 
his duty was to watch legislation and 
promote laws favorable to the existence 
and growth of cooperative societies. For 
ten years he was also secretary of the 
British Cooperative Union, the educa- 
tional. branch of the British movement. 

Through the war he served on numer- 
ous Government commissions, among 
which was the food commission appoint- 
ed by the Ministry of Food to control 
rationing. He was also a member of the 
Montague Commission for the placing 
of War Loan Certificates. In 1919 he 
was appointed a member of the Royal 
Commission on Income Tax. 


In addition to being General Secretary 
of the International Cooperative Alliance, 
Mr. May is now an expert member of the 
Economic Organization of the League of 
Nations, member National Wages Board 
of Great Britain, member Central Board 
of the British Cooperative Union, mem- 
ber Royal Institute of International Af 
fairs, director’ Cooperative Printing So- 
ciety, and editor of the Review of Inter- 
national Cooperation. 

FACTS FOR FARMERS 

sis of unpublished data 

the Bureau of Farm 

Economics from 11,000 widely scat- 

tered farmers, the National Bureau 

»—f Economic Research has estimated 
the annual labor income of farmers 
heiween 1910 and 1915. In this esti- 
mate labor inco is regarded as the 
wnount remaining after deducting 
ull expenses including 5 per cent. re- 
estimated invested capt- 
tal Nearly two million farmers 
30.8 per cent of the total, showed 
leficits ranging from 0 to more than 
51,500 by this method of reckoning 
Two and one-third million, 36.5 per 
of the total, recetved labor in- 
omes between 0 and $500 Thus, 
41-3 millions 67.3 per 
ent. of all farmers in the United 
States between 1910 and 1915, either 
received no labor incomes or labor 
s than $500 
Stuart A 
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The Week On Stage 


DIAMOND VICE 














By Joseph T. Shipley 


Aves the heat the other night, 

IT went to see the woman who has 
managed to make herself talked about 
with an especial flavor of subtle lure, 
Mae West, whose “Diamond Lil”, by and 
with herself is running in uninterrupted 
flow at the Royale. As a drama, the 
play reeks with the method and the 
mood of the more violent melodramas; 
down to the detail of having a handsome 
Salvation Army officer succumb to the 
lure of the diamond lady of sin—and 
prove to be no soldier of God, but a 
mere detective breaking up the white 
slave traffic of Lil’s present keeper. The 
essence and epitome of Mae West, in- 
deed, as I have said before, may be 
drawn from ‘a portrait given by Dorothy 
Sands two doors east of Mae’s own per- 
formance, where the Grand Street Fol- 
lies reveal “Mae West as Juliet, staged 
by Reinhardt’. 

The third act of “Diamond Lil”, how- 
ever, has a twenty-minute opening scene 
that might have been done by the Rus- 
sians. It pictures life in the saloon on 
the Bowery thirty years ago; there are 
a few slips in outward accuracy, such as 
the patent cigarette lighter, but the stir 
and bustle and boisterous good fellow- 
ship of the saloon, the scorn of the slum- 
ming party, the vulgarity and good spi- 
rits of the cabaret, the conffsion and 
the dirt, all have that unquestioned ring 
of truth which convinces even those 
who have never seen the original that 
the replica is sound. 

One reflects, after seeing such a play 
as “Diamond Lil’, on the extent to which 
city life has changed. Is the traffic in 
girls for South America dead? What 
other vice has taken its place? Surely 
the trade in dope is no more restricted 
than we behold it on the stage. I was 
told some time ago that houses of pros- 
titution had been virtually wiped out in 
New York, yet an acquaintance recently 
showed me the advertising card of such 
a place, which had been handed him 
by a stranger in a “coffee pot”, with 
the assurance that the girls there—take 
your choice—“blondes, bruneties, and 
red-heads” were the most willing crea- 
tures in the world. Passions change lit- 
tle, where suppression and the grind of 
excessive toil demand savage release; and 
as long as the appetite carries a pocket- 
book, it will be satisfied. The melodra- 
ma of “Diamond Lil” can, with our own 
feverish variations, 
ed on any page of the day’s tabloids; the 
play serves to remind us that no pe- 
riod has a monopoly of vice, and that 
systems are based upon something deep- 
er than outward form, taking root in the 
very nature of the men who frame or 
who endure them. 

CHEER-LEADER TO FREEDOM 

Although the week-end hardly comes 
under the head of drama, I want to 
take adavntage of this space to mention 
the New Masses gathering at Wocolona, 
to which I was invited as a “friendly 
enemy”. It is pleasant to recognize that 
radicals are beginning to see that dif- 
ferences in the common camp of radi- 
cal thought should not separate workers 
more widely and more bitterly from one 


present social system from which both 
groups rebel. But the general discus- 
sion, which centered upon “The Inte!- 
lectual and the Labor Movement’, was 
merely further demonstration of the fact 
that the radical over-enthusiast is often 
so unwittingly individual that some per- 
sonal turn in his program makes him 
think that every-one else is “unortho- 
dox”; “all the world is crazy except me 
and you, and sometimes I have doubts 
about you.” 

A great trouble with social theorists of 
today, especially with the loose think- 
ers that gather in radical camps, is 
that they make no allowance for the! 
complexity of modern life. Indeed, the | 
theory of democracy itself does not: 
this country, theoretically, is governed by 
the people, by amateurs, by men and 
women who, after the day’s concerns, 
are supposed to have still sufficient time 
to develop an understanding and appro- 
priate attitude toward the problems of 
the country. It is true that an ama- 
teur may appreciate art, but art itself | 
is rather an absorbing, time-taking oc- 
cupation; much more so, much lengthier 
and more specialized, is the training re- 
quired for engineering, for law, for me- 
dicine, for politics. Governing is an ac- 
tivity for which most careful training 
is required; the assumption that any ex- 
saloon keeper or successful criminal law- 








| 


| perfection of machinery until 


| 
| 


yer is automatically, 
his election, equipped with the virtues 
and the powers required for good govern- 
ment in the world today, is as fallacious 
as it is responsible for the mess that 
our present world. 

The “engineer” who presented his the- 
ories at the week-end, who told of the 
two hours’ 
labor a day should suffice to maintain 
humanity, was reproached with overlook- 








Special Notice 
WORKMEN'S FURNITURE 
FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Incorporated 
227 East 84th Street, NEW YORK 


1928, the 


Beginning the first of July, 
will be 


highest amount of insurance 
$3,000.00 

It is advisable for members whose 
household is worth more than $2,000.00 
to increase their insurance in order to be 
fully covered in case of fire. 


eral of the early volumes of the Today 
and Tomorrow Series), the improvement 
of machinery by no means guarantees a 
corresponding improvement in the atti- 
tude of the owners of machinery, and 
that our present defelopment, whereun- 
der four hours’ work a day should suf- 
fice to meet all human needs, results. in- 
stead in longer or more straining work 
for some, in unemployment for many 
others, and in concentration of most of 
the benefits the development makes pos- 
sible. 
should be that his field is the technical; 
he has not time to become effective there 


proving the spirit of the world; he can 
at best help by helping the finest sort 
of person he can (this is, fundamentally, 
the only permanently valid way of help- 
ing); but direct action on the spirit of 
men, preparation of a system which shall 
make proper use of the inventions of 
the technical experts, lies with another 





e more than match- | 


group of experts. Unfortunately, the 
experts in this field are mainly ministers 
and advertising men, 


that make the present society inevitable. 
The artist, most widely through the the- | 
atre (and this perhaps justifies these 
words here), is the most immediate of 
sensibility which will ensure material 
sensitive response to life an inspirer 
(conscious or unconscious) to the best, 
and a leader—if no more than a cheer- 
leader, in the long fight for freedom. 


MORE MOVIES 


At the Fifth Avenue Playhouse this 
week, “The City Without Jews” re- 
covering from its fight with the censors. 
The author of the book was assassinat- 
ed; the film seems to have been given 
much of the same treatment. It opens 
effectively with excellent photography and 
interesting scenes, but when ic reaches, 
by a_sudden jump, the year 1976, that 
famous year-to-be in which the Jews are 
driven out of Vientria, the picture shows 
the effects of the censorship fur which 
its initial titles apologize. At least, there 
is little in it, save the bare theme, to 
make it the challenging picture it might 
have been. 

As usual—how often we begin such a 
paragraph for the Fifth Avenue Play- 
house!—the surrounding features are of 
the greatest interest. Michael Mindlin 


is 





another than from the chief enemy, the | 


through the fact of | 


is | 





Executive Committee. 








has prepared, as a background for the 
long film of a future Europe, a series of 
suenes of Germany today, capturing a 
measure of its stir and a great store of 
its beauty. The UFA novelty proves as 
vivid as the undersea life of a week ago; 
it centers about and upon an oak tree, 
twilight, from beetle and 


day without the smug sense of educa- 
tional value that used to encloax them; 
they are vivid and entertaining in addi- 
tion to whatever they may teach... 
one near me commented that the Fifth 
Avenue Playhouse is fond of gossiping 


intimate events that they flash. 
atres, if any, give as consistently effect- 
ive a program. 
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An Emil! Jannings film which has 
not yet been shown in New York, one 
which the great actor made in Ger- 
| many prior to his Hollywood debut, is 
|“Power”, which begins a week’s run at 
| the 55th St. Playhouse today. Its theme 
jis a fantastic one, slightly reminiscent 
| of “Metropolis’—the story is projected 
‘into the future and includes a vision of 
lthe discovery of “perpetual motion”. The 
| same program will include a revival, by 
|popular request, of Robert J. Flaherty’s 
camera-poem of the South Seas, “Moana’ 
which has been unanimously acclaimed to 
be visually one of the most beautiful 
films ever fashioned. 





With the pending production of “The 
New Moon”, which Schwab and Mandel 
will place in production shortly, Sigmund 
Romberg, the composer, sees his 25th 
| show reach the stage. 


The first musical comedy written for 


the screen is now announced as in course }. 


of preparation by Universal Pictures Cor- 
poration. This production will be a com- 
| pilation of the four series of “‘Coilegians’ 
= written by Carl Laemmle. Jr. and 


GEORGE C. HEINICKE 


1182 UNION SQUARE Room 809 
New York City 
| Phone STUYvesant 1631 

United States and Foreign Patents and 
Trade Marks; 22 Years’ Experience; Mede- 


cate Prices. 
Registered United States and Canada. 




















~When your doc- 
tor sends you 
2 truss maker 
for a truss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see what you can buy 
for your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & CO., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Bet. 84th & 85th Sts. Bet. 4th & 5th Sts. 


(ist floor) 

New York City New York City 
Open Eves., 8 p.m. Open Eves., 9 p.m. 
SUNDAYS CLOSED 

Special Ladies’ Attendant 


L. SADOFF 
DENTIST 
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ing the fact that (as pointed out in sev- | 


To this, the engineer’s answer'|. 


and at the same time an expert in im- | 


now using their | Greatest 
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THE ACTOR MANAGERS 
Present Their Company 


The Grand St. Follies | 


OF 1928 
Book _ Lyrics Sotto and 


AGNES 


MORGAN BERNSTEIN 


Music by 
MAX EWING, LILY HYLAND 
and SERGE WALTER 


BOOTH THEATRE ,,,.¥45 8+ 


Mts. Tu, & Th, 














World’s largest and most efficient 
cooling plant 
First Time at Popilar Prices 
WILLIAM FOX PRESENTS 
FRANK BORZAGES 
Most Exquisite Love Romance 
“STREET ANGEL” 


with Janet Gaynor - Chas. Farrell 
with Symphonie Fox — 
Accompaniment 
ROXY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 
Preceded by one of the greatest 
Stage and ae tee ncneten ever 


CARNIVAL, DE VENICE 
using the magnificent choral stair- 
cases and other unique architectural 
features, special scenic, lighting 

and stage effects. 
with a Company of 350 
including the ROXY ORCHESTRA, 
CHORUS, BALLET CORPS, 32 ROX- 
EYETTES, SOLO DANCERS, Vocal 
Artists and other prin 
5 de luxe performances Sat. & Sun. 


World’s 


Theatre 





The Heart of Coney Island 
Battle of Chatéau-Thierry 
MILE SKY CHASER 
TILT-A- Free Circus, Con- 
WHIRL certs and Dancing 
Luna’s Great Swimming Pool 


LUNA 





produced in series of two-reel pictures for 
the last three years. The studio title for 
this innovation is “The College Hero”. 


Mr. Operti will continue his connection 
with The East Side Stock Company to 
play the title role next week in “Sweeney 
Todd, the Demon Barber of Fleet Street, 
or The String of Pearls”. 

Remember the two scories last week? 

Now the Shuberts send this: 
It has just been discovered thai Harold 
De Becker, who plays Ho Fang in “The 
Silent House”, at the Shubert -Theatre, 
and Albert Carroll, who gives a perfect 
impersonation of him in “The Grand 
Street Follies,’ at the Booth Theatre, 
have been exchanging roles without the 
knowledge of the stage managers of their 
companies. The Shubert and Booth The- 
atres adjoin each other, and De Becker 
and Carroll, having learned each other’s 
parts, have taken to replacing each other 
frequently. Patrons of “The Grand 
Street Follies’ have been seeing the real 
Ho Fang in “The Silent House” satire, 
instead of Albert Carroll, and “Silent 
House” audienecs have been seeing Car- 
roll’s marvelous imitation of De Becker. 
In future, however, both actors will re- 
main in their own theatres, now that 
their prank has been discovered. 


The controversy over the German film, 
“The City Without Jews”, which threa- 
go as far as the court of ap- 
abruptly ended when James 
head of the Motion Picture 
rescinded the ban 
on the exhibition of 
this film at the Fifth Avenue Playhouse. 

As a result, the film is being presented 
at the Fifth Avenue Playhouse this week. 
ith “The New 
a film depicting the sharply 


peals, was 
W. Wingate, 
of Censors, 


Germany”, 


jcontrasting aspects of that country since 


Some | 


: ~s | deville, 
on the screen; yet I never fail to enjoy | 
|}the cccasional comments on current or | 
Few the- | 














1 UNION ie atre 
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armistice 


the 


the signing of 
dusting off his 
spent in vau- 


William Desmond ‘is 
makeup case after a year 
to star in Universal’s chapterplay, 
“The Mystery Rider’, under the direc- 
tion of Jack Nelson. Derelys Perdue will 
play the feminine lead. 

Nine out of ten companies now engaged 
in making Universal Pictures are away 
from Universal City. The only remain- 
ing company, with the exception of short 
comedy and Western units is making 
“The Last Warning” under the direction 
of Paul Leni with Laura Laplante in the 
star role. The distance: , from the 
studio vary from ten to thousand 
miles. The farthest is Alexander Mar- 
key unit filming “Tarranga” in the Isl- 
ands off Australia; the nearest unit is 
working in Griffith Park on ‘Wolves of 
the City” with William Cody. 


PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 
Weddings, 





Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, 

Banquets and Meetings 

ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
Telephone: Monument 4234 
Cathedral 5071 

















“112 — 4th preneny Large 
light loft, heat, light and 
power, elevator service, 
reasonable rent, also office 
en 4th fioor, for light 
manufacturing or sales. In- 


quire Koch, 1124—th Ave.” 











FRESH CUT FLOWERS DAILY 


FRED SPIFZ 


3 SECOND AVENUE 
i (Near Houston St.) - - NEW YORK 
i Telephone Dry Dock 8880. 8881 


ai >. MAX WOLFF 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
328 W. 125 St., Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas Ave, 
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At Meet Of 
N. Y. Socialists! 


Albany Convention Will 
Be Largest Since The 
World War—Meeting on lthat the Central Committee is 


Friday 


LBANY.—A candidate for President of 
the United States will sit as a delegate | 
to a state convention to nominate 4 | be held Wednesday, July 18, at me East | Socialists 
Governor and United States Senator for | 
in political history this | 


the first time 
week, when Norman Thomas, Socialist, 
will be a member of the New York 
county delegation to the Socialist party 
state convention to meet here Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday of the current | 
week. 

Thomas, together with James H. Mau- 
rer, Finance Commissioner of Reading, | 


Pa., and Socialist vice-presidential can- 
didate, will speak at the opening ses- | 


sion of the convention at Odd Fellows 
Temple, Beaver Street near South Pearl. 
Algernon Lee of New York, former Al- | 
derman, will be temporary chairman and 
deliver the keynote address for the state 
Socialists. 

The Socialists apparently are bent up- 
on defying superstition opening their 
convention, as they did their National 
convention in New York last april, on 
Friday the 13th. The succeeding ses- 
sions of the convention will be held in 
the Ten Eyck Hotel, which will be the 
convention headquarters and where most 
of the delegates will stop. 

The state office of the Socialist party 
through former assemblyman M. Merrill 
of f€chenectady, state secreiary, an- 
nounces that between 225 and 250 del- 
egates will be in attendance from every 
county of the state, and that reports 
from the county organizations indicate 
a vigorous campaign and that the So- 
cialists expect a record vote for the Pres- 
identiaias well as the state ticket. So- 
cialist leaders make no secret of the fact 
that they hope to “inherit” the bulk of 
the 477,000 votes cast in this state for 
Senator La Follette in 1924. Of these 
votes 190,000 were cast on the Social- 
ist ticket and the remainder on the pro- 
gressive ticket. 

The platform to be adopted by the con- 
vention will contain a blistering attack 
upon Tammany Hall and Governor 
Smith, it is said. A committee composed 
af Coleman, Oneal, former Alderman Lee 
and former Assemblymen Louis Wald- 
man and William M. Feigenbaum have a 
draft of a platform that holds Tammany 
Hall responsible for corruption and graft 


in New York City, and warns against 
placing that organization in power in the 
nation. 

Wm. M. Feigenbaum and Ethelred 


Brown have been in Albany assisting the 
State Office in connection with arrange- 
menis for the State Convention. A doz- 
en or more Yipsels from New York will 
be among those attending the conven- 
tion. While the roll of delegates is not 
complete at this time of going to press, 
the largest convention of the party held 


since the World War is assured. 

The two large dining rooms on the 
main floor of the Ten Eyck Hotel will 
be used for the convention sessions end 
for the banquet to be given at 7 o'clock 
Saturday evening. Algernon Lee, tem- 
porary chairman, will deliver the key- 


note speech at the public mass meeting 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall Friday evening. 
The representatives of Syracuse at the 
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a number of matters. This branch intends 
to get 100 per cent. results in getting its | 


New York City 


Central Committee Meeting 
The Committee will meet Wednesday | 4 
evening, July 18, in room 402, Peoples | member. Street meetings are contin- 
House, 7 East 15th street. The remark-|ued in the district. The next meeting | 
able growth of the party as reflected in | will be held Tuesday, July 24. 
the increasing number of branches is 3rd A. 
| having its effect upon the attendance of | The next meeting will be held Friday 
| delegates. . This is noticeable in the fact |evening, July 20 in the Martinique Man- 
growing |sion, 156th and Beck streets 
from month to month with a larger num- | 8th A. D. 
ber coming from many branches recently | Work is in progress under the direc- 
organized. }tion of P. J. Murphy and Charles Gross- 
MANHATTAN man for the organization of another 
4th A. D. ; branch in the lower end of the 8th A. D.: 
Open air street meetings have been | There is a great need for a branch in 
| fairly successful. The next meeting will | this section and a considerable number of 
reside there. The other two 
branches, namely, Branch Seven and the 
8th A. D. Brancn (Amalgamated Coope- 








Side Socialist Center, 204 East Broad- 


| way. 
6-8-12th A.D. 

A fairly well attended meeting 
jheld Monday, July 9. 
}man, Irving Alexander, Sol 
| August Claessens were elected 2s a rom- 
mittee to conduct an outing to Valhalla 
on Sunday, July 29. It is expected that 2nd A.D. 
}a number of autos will be ostained to Meetings are held every Friday eve- 
| convey mmbers and comrades from other | ning at 420 Hinsdale street, 8.30 p.m. 
|sections who desire to spend a pleasant 18th A.D. 
|day. More wir er hie At Fridav’s meeting in the Rockaway 

aw 


was well. The 8th A. D., however, 


Levy and of branches must be organized to do 
effective work. 
BROOKLYN 








are notified of the new date. They are | officers were elected. 
requested to settle for tickets at once’|continues to be organizer: 
with Grossman at headquarters, or with |sky v elected financial 
any member of the Arrange meni Com- | place of Minnie Mesiter; Wm. 





Morris: Kurin- 
secretary in 








ference. Imm: diately after the meet- 
ing a little sex 
ranged and Com: rade Halpern was bidden 
bon € On Sunday, July 29, the 


branch will have an auto party to Glen 


The purpose of this outing is twofold: 
to have a sociable get-together, and to 
raise the “mazumen” for headquarters 
rental. 





Central Branch 


Due to the fact that a letter was not 








sent out, the last meeting on July 10 16th A.D. 
was not so well attended. Nevertheless next meeting will be held at the 
the most Work nen's Circle le” Ce enter, 7316-20th ave- 


active comrades deliberated on 








|3,000 Attend Picnic 
of Finnish Socialists 
in Worcester, Mass. 


200 Pressmen 
Put on Strike at 
Thompson-Smith 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 
WORCESTER, Mass.—The Finnish 


Printing Pressmen’s 





Members of 































































id-off party was hastily ar- | 


| Weil, and others. 


} 


Union No. 51, and of Printing Press- | Socialists of New England held a success- 
men’s Assistants Union No. 23, have | ful an r Festival at the Green- 
been locked out by the Thompson- | dale ¥ Grounds, this city, on June 30 
Smith Co., of 55 Fifth Avenue, pub- | 2nd July 1, which was attended by 3,000 
lishers*of engraved greeting cards. | Socialists er all parts of New England 
The members of the above named/ With large delegations from New York. 
unions put in a request for the 44 During the two-day affair Socialists were 
hour week and were informed by the | entertained by music, speeches, ‘athletic 
firm that consideration would be giv- | events, a play, and dancing. 

en to the proposal. This promise, ac- Despite rain the first day a thousand 
cording to the unions involved, was | peovle observed the athletic events that 
not kept and a communication set- | keean celebration. On Saturday eve- 
ting forth the demands was sent to| ning a musical play, “Noble Polish 
the firm, to which no reply was made. | Blood,” was presented to a capacity audi- | 
Instead, the workers were informed | ence at ti il] of the Worcester Social- 
that their services were no longer re- | ists on Summer street by the local dra- 
quired. club. Two dances were also en- | 

The firm normally employed about 

200 but due to the lockout of the ay morn the weather looked 
pressmen, it is reported that about atening and did not clear until noon 
100 employes have been laid off as it | but a large number were at the field at 
has been impossible to fill the “key” | 10 o’clock to follow the athletic events 
positions occupied by the skilled union | continued from Saturday. At 3 o’clock 
men despite the advertisement of the | ® the afternoon selected players from 
firm in out of town papers. Notwith- | Socialist bands in Massachusetts played | 


members to come to the picnic on August ‘will be held Thursday evening. July 19, 
Tickets are being mailed to every.in the home of Frank* and Elizabeth 


rative Apartments) are functioning very|kas, 7439- 44th avenue, 
is one | organizer, Matthias Palm, 
Joseph Becker - |of the largest in the city and a number | on the job and has the able assistance of 


Mansion, 695 Rockaway avenue,“July 13,/and Suffolk streets. Speakers, 


_ The branch held another good meet-j|y. w. Cunen will address the brancna on | noff, L. Lieberman. | For This 
»|ing on July 10. Charles Sclomon ad-|“Concentration of Wealth Under Capi- Tuesday, July 17, 8.30 p.m., 111th street LOCAL 1 
|) dressed an enthusiastic audience on the | talism as a Means of its Undoing”. Mem- | 4nd Lenox avenue. Speakers, E. Brown, | LABEL 162 E. 28rd Street 
| history of the Democratic and Republi- | bers and friends are cordially invited. Louis Weil. 0843 
can parties. He led up to the present 22nd & | Wednesday, July 18, 830 p.m., 137th | Tel. Gramercy 
| Situati on showing- the hopelessnes of Ata meeting “of Road 9 2 and 3, held | street and Lenox avenue. Speaker, E. | LOUIS aE, aii 
these two old Parties and the hopeful- | July 10 in 218 Van Sicklen avenue, three | Brown. LOUIS RUBINFELD, 
|ness of our party. A short discussion | new comrades applied for membership. S. Thursday, July 19, 8.30 p.m.. 13th St. | Sec’y-Treasurer. 
|followed. Ethelred Brown was endorsed | Block was elected campaign manager. land 7th avenue. Speakers, E. Brown, | Regular meeting every 
‘as a member of Congress and a Nomina- | Maurice ©. Miller reported for ce Nor- | Julius Umansky. 2nd gnd 4th Thursday 
tion Committee was appointed to sug-|man Thomas for President Ch that | Thursday, July 19, 8.30 p.m., 5th street at Beethoven Hall, 
gest condidats for Senate and Assembly. | they had semen the whole first , of | and Avenue B. Speakers, Leonard C. 210 East 5th St. 
Beginning Thursday, July 19, open air | 604 Sutter avenue as a campaign head-| Kaye, Isidore Philips. \ ore — 
meetings will be held. | quarters. Street metings are being held | Thursday, July 19, 8.30 p.m., 158th St. 
RONX |regularly. The first of a series on Penn- ; 8nd Broadway. Speakers to be announced. | > Uni 
Bronx Auto Excursion |sylvania and Sutter avenues was a big | Friday, July 20, 8.30 p.m., Grand and Pressers nion 
6 he a Sn of Bronx |success. A good deal of literature was 5 | Norfolk. streets oe S. P. Ulanoff, Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
ounty to Camp Eden will take place |disposed of. L eberman, Julius Green. 
Sundey, July 22. All cars will report|~ 23rd A. D. | BRONX Reecutive Boards Mess Fae 
at 1167 Boston | Read (168th street) at Branch meetings continue to be well; Monday, July 16, 8.30 p.m., 163 street 11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
8 p.m. The original date was June 24, |attended in spite of extreme hot weather. |and Prospect avemue. Speakers, I. Dob- MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman 
but bad weather compelled a postpone- |The meeting Monday, July 9 was evidence | sevage. Murray Gross. JACOB ENGELMAN . BLACK, 
ment. All comrades who hold tickets | of continued and increased interest. New| Thursday, Jiily 19th, 8.30 p.m., 162nd Rec. Sec’y. Fin. Sec’y. 


Minnie Weisberg | street and Wales avenue. 


Lichstrahl |and Hoe avenue, 


mittee. Louis Seiden, chairman, is now | is the new recording secretary. Albert | ter, Henry Gross. 
On his vacation. During his absence Com- | Halpern is leaving for Europe shortly to Friday, July 20th, 8.30 p.m., 180th St. Local 234, A. M O. & B. W. of N, A. 
rade Diskant is Acting Chairman attend the International Socialist Con-|!and Daly avenue. Speakers, August | 175 E. B’way. Orchard 7766 


State Convention will be Fred Sander, | standing that the plant of the Thomp- | selections which was followed by an ad- 
delegate, and Frank Babcock, alternate.|son-Smith Co. is being picketed by | dress by William Reivo, ecretary of the | 
State Secretary Merrill emphasizes the locked-out workers, the firm made a|F h Socialist Federation. The main | 
fact that the convention rules call tor denial of any labor trouble to a rep- | al was Oscar Tokoi, the first So- 
business sessions beginning at 9 on Sat- resentative of The New Leader. A | jalist Premier in the world and at pres- | 
urday and Sundey mornings, and tnat peculiar angle to the trouble, now in/ent an editor of the Finnish Socialist | 
Albany is on daylight saving time. Uel- its fifth week, is the fact that the | da ja.” Comrade Tokoi empha- 
egates arriving Saturday morsing by printing plate printers employed by I act that Socialist movement in 
either boat or train should govern them- the firm are under a contract to work | crowing throughout the world as re- 
selves accordingly. the forty-eight hour week. cently strated by the big increase 
in Soc and representatives in 

ea ere Te ot France and Germany. In this country, 
WORKMEN’S SICK DEATH BENE he said, the Socialist Party is the only 
IT FUND movement that truly represents organized 

r 1 Ss’ labor in the political field. He urged the 

OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Socialists to renew their faith ‘in the 

Organized 1884 }#| great cause of Socialism and keep the 
|f | flag of Socialism waving. Chorous sing- | 
60,000 MEMBERS IN 344. BRANCHES | ing and recitations concluded the pro- } 
. ram. | 

IN THE U. Ss A, Latc Sunday afternoon @ concert was 

| mene Om Daten 26, BON, GOR i. civic ss ccenccccietiedacvsses $2,830,000 |§| Held and a well balanced musical pro- 
| Paid for Sick and Death Benefits, over...............cccceeeeees $13,440,000 |§| gram was offered. In the evening the 
Benefits in case of Sickness or Accident $6, $9, or $15 per week for first 40 play was shown to a second capacity 
weeks, one-half thereof for an additional 40 weeks, or altogether $360 to $900. |} nou : 
Sick Benefits for Women—$9 for first 40 weeks, $4.50 for another 40 weeks, The Finnish socialists returned home 

or altogether $540. am , rigeacgien: 
| Death Benefits—in proportion to the age at initiation (Class A and B), $885 es = pe nin renin tine doen 
at the age of 16 to $405 at the age of 44. ideals of Socialist tat alone assures 
Parents can insure their children up to the age of 18 years against death. more happiness and leisure to the work- 
, g-class 
| Workers! Protect Yourselves and Your Families! |j°°°** 

| For further information write to the Main Office: 9 Seventh St., cor. Third ae eT eee aes Phe 
Ave., New York City, or to the Branch Financial Secretary of your District. ts pp 77 tke al sheer - + Show | 
—$$___— ——— - - —_____———— each é f The New Leader 














When You Buy bse ions. ro | a : ing 


Cloth Hats and Caps | "iii ean! 



































Always Keep in mind that a two cent stamp 
1 arew ar rder for < ew sul , = 
Look for ill carry an order fc bs new sub or two 
‘ well as your renewal 
This Label Sled 
The subs you promised to send in have 
I rived 
WHEN YOU BUY ras ere. oa 
nd > “distribution of 
D age of center 
t any one in any 
op £ upon request, upon 
raw, Felt or Wool Hats} | : eet 
§ € nd will send us 
> keep the fund in- 
all rolling. One of 











ALWAYS 
LOOK FOR 9g 
THIS LABEL 





















has ‘donated $300 to use for 
nany others smaller amounts. 
include 
rable of a Water 
gele for Work 
Soc ialism. 





Tank. 






‘Want Socialism. 





The Principal Argument 
Answere od. 
A wentestea month's reading, 
ADDRESS 
The Progress Builders of America 


Against Social- 


all for a dime 

















} Roswell, New Mexico ‘ | 








A. D. 
| The next a. of this new branch 
Embroidery Workers’ 


|Smith, 78 East 7th street. Enrolled So- UNION, Leoeal 6, L L. G. W. UL 
cialist voters will be again invited and Exec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th 
pt gh dened August Claessens will be pres- Tuesday, at the Office, 501 E. 16ist St 
n 

Sheepshead Bay and Brighton Beach | CARL et tonnes. 

A new branch was organized in this | M. WEISS, Secretary-Manages. 
section of the 2nd A. D. last Thursday | 
evening, at the Home of Comraes Jara- | 














for some time in this territory. Every 
effort will be made to increase the mem- 
bership and it is ex pried that a good | 
branch will be estab! 
QUEENS Getwre 
Jackson Heights 

This branch will meet Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 25, at the home of Harry Cher- 
Winfield. The 

is very much 


slaw. Joseph Tuvim has been working | | SECRETARIAT 
THE LABOR 


OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Cooperative Organization of 
Unions to Protect the ~ Fi hans hts of x ths 
Unions and Their Membe 

S. John Block, Aberde) ‘ana Counsel, 
225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. 

.Board of Delegates meet at the La! 
Temple, °43 East 84th Street, New York 
City, on the last Saturday of each month 








Comrades Cherkas and Phillas. awe 
are making slow but steady progress 
obtaining new members. 


Street Meetings 








WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers 


Always Look WAITERS & 


Waitresses’ Union 


| 
| 
| at 8:00 P.M. 
7” 
| 


NHATTAN 
Friday, July 13, 8.30 p.m., Rivington | 
| 


S. P. Ula- 





The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City ' 
Telephone Chelsea 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROPP, Secretary-Treasurer 











The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
LOCAL NO. 1¢, L L. G. W. U. 

Office 231 East 14th Street — — — — — -— Teleph Al in 3292 

EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 








se + 








United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners 
of America 


LOCAL UNION 4388 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 East 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 3674 
FRED E. JOHNSON, President CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent. 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y CHARLES M. BLUM, Ree. See'y 


~ 











Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 2rd FLOOR 
Algonquin 6500-1-2-3-4-5 

JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
Telephones: 


SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President 





























Speakers, I. G. 

Dobsevage, Murray Gross. 
Friday, July 20th, 3.30 p.m., 174th St. 
Spakers, Henry Fruch- 


HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 





Claessens, A. Mollin. | Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 


BROOKLYN AL. GRABEL, President 
Friday, July 13, 8.30 p.m., Avion place L. KORN, J. BELSKY, 
jand Bushwick avenu. Speakers to be | Manager. Secretary. 





| announced. 

Monday, July 16, 8.30 p.m., Sumner | 
avenue and Floyd street. Speakers, Sam- | 
uel H. Friedman, Herman Greenblatt. 

Monday, July 16, 830 p.m., Hinsdale 
and Sutter avenue. Speakers, E. Brown, | 
Josevh Tuvim. 

Tuesday, July 17, 8.30 p.m., 64th street 
and 20th avenue. Speakers, Leonard C. | 
| Kaye, Jos. A. Weil. 

Thursday, July 19, 
and Sutter avenues. 








BUTCHERS’ UNION 
Local 174, A. M. B. W. of N. A. 
Office and Sroatquarters: 

Labor Temple, 243 E. 84th St., Reom 12 
Regular meetings every Ist and 3rd 

Sunday at 10 A. 
Employment Bureau + every day at 
6 F. 


8.30 p.m., Ralph | 
Speakers, Jos. A.| = : a4 


Pitkin avenues. Speakers to be announc- GLAZIERS’ UNION 


ed. Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 
Friday, July 20th, 8.30 p.m., Arion place Office and Headquarters at © dies Rw 


and Bushwick avenue. Speakers, Jos. A 62 East 4th St. Phone Dry Dock 1 
; Regular Meetings every Tuesday at 8 P. M. 








Friday, July 20, 8.30 p.m., Bristol and 


o 


Weil, Ethelred Brown. 
y PP, 
Saturday, July 21, 8.30 p.m., Pennsyl- cone A — “ lary. 
yania and Sutter avenue. Speakers, S. GARRET BRISCOE, Py 
Block and others. Vice-Pre i 
JACOB RAPPAPORT AARON RAPPAPORT 
STATEN ISLAND Bus. Agent Treasurer. 


Saturday, July 21, 8.30 p.m., Beach and } 
Water streets, Stapleton. Speakers, | 
Ethe lred Brown and Walter Deari ing. | 

— see United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


FALK DWORKIN| LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 


7 East 15th St. Phone: Stuyvesant 7682 
& Company 

















Joint Executive Board meets every Tuesday 
night at 7:30 o'clock, in the off 
LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 
ED. oot aanee See’y-Treas. 
L. BERGER, Manager 
Lou! Is FUCHS, Bus. Agent. 








' Public Accountants || —— peopelanseaeaeae 


© 9 
Bonnaz Embroiderers 
UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 

7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 
LEON HATTAB, NATHAN REISEL, 

Manager 





570 Seventh Avenue 
Longacre 7214-7215 
NEW YORK 


Members of Accountants’ Union 








eae pees 


PANTS MAKERS’ ||| WHITE GOODS | 
TRADE BOARD WORKERS’ UNION 


O¥ GREATER NEW YOR sibs, 62 of I. L. ad Ag U. i 
117 Second Ave 














aD 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of , or 

Office: 175 E. B’dway — Orchard 1357 TELEPHONE ORCHARD * 3106-7 

Board mects every Tuesday evening at A. SNYDER, } 
Manager. | 








v 

All locals meet every Wednesday 
MORRIS BLUMENREICH, 

HYMAN NOVODOR, Secy.-Treas. 

















Hebrew Actor’s Union 








casions and meetings at reasonable rentals. 
STAGG 3842 








‘ . 9 . 
German Painters’ Union 
LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
Workmen's Educational Association ERS. DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every ednesday vg., 
wnat eaeety, come am | te ome at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St. 

. Telepho: I. LEFKOWITZ, President 
Balls. Telephone REGent 10038 BOETTINER, Secretary 
1564 Ave. A., v. & 
WOLLENSOCK, Bor Satins 
243 E. 84th St., N. 


243-247 EAST 84th ST. 
Labor Temple ae TORE 








Secretary-Treasurer | 


BROOKLYN Office, 31 Seventh Street, N.Y. 
LABOR LYCEUM Phone Orchard 1923 
949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn REUBEN GUSKIN 
Large and small hall suitable for all oc- Manager I 











United Hebrew : Trades 
17%5 EAT BROADWAY 


| Meet ist and 3rd Monday, 8 P. M. 
Executive Board san.e day, 5:30 P. M. 


TN Neckwe ear ‘Coed 

















| | A. Weltner, J. prosenswelg, 
Vice-Pres. Sec. & Treas, 
Wm. R. Chisling, Secon Agent 


| 
M. TIGEL, Chairman || | Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
M. WOLPERT, Vice-Chairman | | 7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 1 | Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 

| ! Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 

{ | Fred Fasslabend, N. Ullman, 

| President Rec. Sec’y 

| 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, I. L. G.W. U. 


130 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 








Executive Board meets every Monday 


% FUR DRESSER’S UNION 
MEYER POLINSKY, 


D. Cee, ey Local 2, Int’rnat’! Fur Workers’ Union 
manager cy-Treas. |'! Office and Headquarters, 949 Wil- 
|| loughby Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 








canes =a, | 
Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION 


Amalgamated Cones Workers of America 
M. G 





Reg. Meetings, Ist and 3rd Mondays 
M. REISS, President. 
JOSEPH KARASS, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL MINDEL, Rec. Sec’y. 
ALBERT HILL, Fin. Sec’y. 
HYMAN KOLMIKOFF, Bus. Agent. 





ENBEBG,_ Sec.-Treas. 
PETER SMONAT. Manager. 
Office 175 East Broadway 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every ist and 3rd Wednesday 
evening 





N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth -=, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union 
OFFICE: 210 EAST Sth STREET 
Phone Orchard 9860-1-2 
The Council meets every ist and 3rd 
Wednesday 

HERSHKOWITZ, Sec’y-Treas. 
OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every Ist and 3rd 











See thet bg Milk — Wears 
he Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, LU. of T. 
Office: 208 W. 14th St., City. | | 8. 
Local 584 meets on 3rd {| 
Thursday of the month at j/ 







Se 
>> 


s¢ Kas * Becthoven Hall, 210 East ee 
ift t. Executive Board atu 
~ ae le meets on the 2nd and ath } Executive Board meets every Monday 





All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East 5th Street 


210 East Fifth Street 


CHAS. Borat, Pres. & Business Agent. 
LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 


BRICKLAYERS’ U NION 


Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 ba ae nar a Phone 4621 Stagg 
Office open daily except Mondays from A. 5 P. 




















Reguiar meetings — Eussaay ev tL a 
WILLIAM WFINGERT, Président 4 PFLAUM,. Pin. Sec’y 
HARLES V/EBER, Vice-President PRANK LUTZ, Treasurer 
SAMUEL POITER, Rec. Sec'y ANDREW. “STREIT, Bus. Agent 








NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephone Watkins 8091 
Sec’y-Treas, 


31 West 15th Street, New York, N. Y¥. 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mgr. ABRAHAM MILLER, 














NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 
International Pocketbook Workers’ 


, Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
os a Sa OFFICE: 
21ST STREET, N. Y. Phone Gramercy 1022 
CHARLES GOLDMAN A. I. SHIPLACOFF 
Secretary-Treasurer Manager 


Union 


63-55 WEST 


CHARLES KLEINMAN 
Chairman 

















. 7 T o. T . Z 
- ~ hy € / 
Millinery Workers’ Union, Local 24 
~ 
Cleth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office. 640 Broadway Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street Phone Wisconsin 1270 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evenin 
HYMAN LEDERFARB J. MALINICK NATHAN SPECTOR ALEX ROSE 
Chairman Ex. Bd. Rec. Sec’y. Manager Sec'y Treas. 
MAX 





ORGANIZERS: I. H. GOLDBERG, GOODMAN, A. MENDELOWITZ 











| 


INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 


® Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Hunters Point 63 
PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. HARRY BEGOON, General Sec’y-Treas. 














New Tack Clothing Cutters? Uniais i 


A. C. W. of A. te “Big Four” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street Stuyesant 5566 
+ Regular meetings every Friday at 210 East Fifth Strees 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 P. M. ix the office 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager I. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas. 








AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 


OF AMERICA, NEW YORK LOCAL NO. 1 
@@iees: AMALITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST 11TH ST. Phone Watkins T7046 
Regular Meetings Every Second and Fourth Tuesday at 
ARLINGTON HALL, +4 ST. MARK’S PLACE 
LBERT E. CASTRO, President 
A. J. Kennedy, Frank J. Flynn, 
Fin. Sec’y. Rev. Sec’y. 


Frank Schel, 


Patrick Hanlon, 
Vice-Pres, Treas. 











Phone Watkins 9188 
LEON H. ROUSE 


esident 
John Sullivan 
Vice-President 





ICAL UNION No. 














Oo nd Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St., N. Y. Jas. J. McGrath 

inet ane . Secretary-Treas, 
Meets Every 3rd Sunday of Every Month at Theod F. Dotgl 
SHIELD’S HALL, 57 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN Organizer 











N.Y. Joint Board, Shirt & Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Geadquarters: 621 Broadway (Room 523) Phone Spring 2258-2259 
G GOOZE, Manager H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 
and Fourth Monday. 


Joint Board meets every Second 
meet every First and Third Monday. 

meets every Tuesday. 

meets every Thursday. 

meets every Wednesday. 

the Office of the Union 


Board of Directors 
Local 243—Executive Board 
Local 246—Executive Board 
Local 248—Executive Board 
These meetings are held in 

















UNITED BROTHE RHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Tainor rs ion America 


Loc AL vu NION NO. er 
Headquarters in he Brook! Li Lyceur 
Office Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. 


949 Wi .? ighby Avenue 
Office hours every day 


Monday evening. 





gg 5414. 
every 





Except Thursday. Re g 
JOHN BALKETT AL FRE D *7ZIMME R, GEO. W. SMITH, 
president Ree. Secretary Treasurer 
PRANK HOFFM JOHN THALER, SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Viec: _ Fin. Secretary Business Agent 














JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 41€ 





of Queens County, New York. 
Office and Headquarters, 25 
Regular meetings eve 


Telephone Newton 7103 
r Long Island City 
at 8 P. M 
MICHAEL J. MeGRATH, President. 
fame g W. CALLAHAN, Financial Secretary. 
LIAM MEHRTENS, Recording Secretary. 
and GEonG t FLANAGAN, Business Agents 





CHARLES McADAMS 








Furrier’s Joint Council 
of N. Y. 
Local 101, 105, 110 and 115 of 
THE INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS UNION of U. 8S. & OG. 


28 W. 31st Street Penn. 7932 
Meets every Tuesday at 8:00 p. m. 
EDW. F. McGRADY, Manager 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
% % ’ 7 % 
CARPENTERS and JOINERS 
OF AMERICA — LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 
lar meetings every Friday at 8 


Regu 
ALEX FORBES, President. GEO. SORLAND, ‘Vice President. 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin See’'y. CHAS. BARR, Treaserer. 


Phone: 
RHINELANDER 3339 


W. J. CORDINER, Ree. Secy. 
WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent 








Bi AINTERS’ UNION No. 261 | 


Office: Telephone: 
62 East 106th Street Lehigh s141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 


at 210 Bast 104th Street 
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The Two Platforms 


COMPARISON of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms reveals the old hokum. They 
vagree—sometimes almost in the same language—on 
Peconomy, reduction of the national debt, relieving 
- big business of taxation, on the tariff, debt cancel- 
lation, Mexico, Latin-America, the League of Na- 
* tions, foreign trade, civil service, agriculture, the 
) Mining industry, highways, labor, railroads, the 
a Mississippi, care of war veterans, development of 
| Waterways, conservation of natural resources, pro- 
Tiibition, condemnation of graft, publicity in cam- 
Ppaign expenditures, immigration, development of 
| Hawaii and Alaska, home rule and local rights. 
The Republicans framed their platform first and 
it Seems that the Democrats took the Republican 
document as a model. The result is that the two 
are practically the same. The difference lies not 
in differing ideas but opposing arguments. For 
example, the Democrats are shocked at Republican 
graft and devote a long section to it but they ignore 
ammany graft. Republicans “point with pride” 
) #0 their long record in office while the Democrats, 
)as usual, “view with alarm.” Democrats denounce 
© Republicans for the Coolidge raid on Nicaragua 
©) and-ignore the Wilson raid on Haiti and driving 
ans of the Haitian Government at the point of 
bayonets. 
ep So it goes throughout the two documents. This 
Sort of performance would be impossible if the 
4 laboring population of the nation was a growing 
» political power. The capitalist parties do not have 
© 0 differ because their leaders believe that we are 
) t60 stupid to penetrate their minds. A tremendous 
) Socialist vote in November would startle these lead- 
ers. There would be a frantic rush to enact some 
» legislation for the relief of the masses in the hope 
» Of keeping back the Socialist flood. The profes- 
i , sionals would respect and fear a ballot-armed ris- 
ing of the masses; they do not fear beggars who 
)) petition them for aid and who remain voting stock 
of the leaders. 
= The time is rotten ripe for a political upheaval 
and a huge Socialist vote would be the healthiest 
) thing in American politics since the companionate 
) > Matriage of the two parties many years ago. 
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a Smith and Hoover, “Experts” 

fis Boru Smith and Hoover are to be advertised as 
a experts in government efficiency. It is well to 


» have executives at the head of city, state, and nation- 
© al governments who are familiar with the mechanics 
Of government but of itself this is not a sufficient 
feason for voting for such a man. In fact, he 
might be more dangerous to human freedom than 
a@ man with less knowledge of it. 
» — We are more interested in knowing what classes 
os a man in office will serve than in knowing how 
well he will serve. If he serves the exploiters of 
» Smankind we are not interested in how efficiently he 
|? serves them. If we are to be hanged we may prefer 
am expert for the job so that the agony will not be 
prolonged, but we prefer not to be hanged by either 
Deen expert or a Iungler. 
©) Hoover in office has helped to extend trade and 
Nimvestments all over the world 
Pert. In public addresses he has glorified this expert 
ervice. He regards laborers as raw material to 
Geenrich the class he serves. He is as efficient in all 


4 or as the expert hangman adjusting the 
OE gine 


Pemith is an expert on the mechanics of govern- 
gent and his platform pledges allegiance to business 


erprises, “no matter its size mith offers his 
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In this he is an ex- 
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i! cy as a substitute for Hoover's efficiency. In 
Sminating Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
"poetic in extolling Smith’s knowledge of the “mecha- 


eta 





area . 

Ree mics) Of government. He and his associates rule 
[ame roost in New York City. Business enterprise, 
=) me matter its size,” is safe in Tammany hands. 


is The mechanics of Tammany consist of stealing elec- 
©) tons and rewarding the “experts” who follow this 
 * -profession. 
ls Here are the two “experts” seeking the 
pie * for governing the nation. Why not register a de- 
Aa termination to place our own experts in power to 
=) govern for useful workers instead of for traders 
)Jaad investors and Tammany-nursed corporations ? 
© WNoerman Thomas and James H. Maurer are experts 
in human welfare. We prefer their efficiency to 


contract 


a Say 
pthat of the Smiths and Hoovers who are pledged to 
M alism in their platforms. 

isc: 
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F Governor SMirH cannot do better in his de- 

fense of Tammany Hall than he did in his Fourth 
of July addresses the high chieftains of the party 
had better declare a vacancy and consider Andy 
Gump as the candidate for President. Tammany 
is 139 years old and Smith declared that it could 
not have survived all these years if it was not all 
right. 

In other words, it would appear that age lends 
respectability to an institution and time awards it 
a halo. Well, let us test this. Negro slavery ex- 
isted in this country 245 years, 106 years longer than 
the age of Tammany. If we accept Smith’s logic 
Tammany was right when its shock: troops burned 
a Negro orphan asylum and lynched Negroes in 
the City of New York during the Civil War. Tam- 
many was not only right but Lincoln. was wrong. 

Then for at least 200 years white men, women 
and children were sold for limited terms of servi- 
tude in this country. In many of the law codes 
of the colonies and later the states these unfortunate 
whites had the same status with indentured con- 
victs working on the highways of Virginia and 
Maryland and even the slave codes bore harshly 
upon them during their temporary servitude. This 
institution was at least seventy years older than 
Tammany is now. If we are to accept Smith’s 
dictum this white bondage was all right or it would 
not- have survived as long as it did. 

One might multiply these illustrations but it isn’t 
The fact is that age has nothing to do 


necessary. 
An organization might 


with judging an institution. 
well be only a year or two old and be a crime 
against human freedom, Try again, Governor. You 
have a hard job in trying to attach wings to the 
Tammany Caliban and we do not envy you. 





The New Bedford Strikers 


JN the thirteenth week of one of the most noted 
labor struggles in years,.the New Bedford tex- 
tile strikers have displayed a solidarity and unity 
that is remarkable. Here are workers who are 
resisting a ten per cent. reduction in wages while 
their families for weeks have subsisted on soup ra- 
tions. Their spirit remains unbroken although the 
mill barons declared their factories open for busi- 
ness last Monday. Only a handful of men entered 
the gates while their comrades stood outside and 
good-naturedly chided the few deserters. 

On another page McAlister Coleman tells the 
dramatic story of this notable day in this notable 
strike. It is evident that the measureless greed of 
the mill owners has shocked thousands of people in 
other walks of life and that sympathy for the 
strikers is general. This is very encouraging. Tex- 
tile production in New England for more than a 
hundred years has been a hideous thing for men, 
women and children. It seems thiat the owners of 
this industry in all countries have been just a littld 
more brutal in their treatment of workers than 
masters in many other industries. 

But what must interest our readers is that these 
strikers are still holding their lines intact although 
the rations on which they subsist have been reduced 
because of the deeline of funds contributed to their 
relief. ‘There are enough labor organizations and 
individual sympathizers in this country to guarantee 
adequate support of the strikers and their families. 
They should be maintained even if the machinery 
of the mills is paralyzed for years. As between 
wrecking human lives and wrecking these industrial 
hells there is only one choice. No industry should 
survive if it cannot at least afford a minimum 
standard of living and decency for the thousands 
of useful workers who man the machines. 

Those who appreciate this opportunity to help 
these noble soldiers fighting for a better world 
should contribute something to aid them in their 
struggle. Send what you can to the Emergency 
Committee for Strikers’ Relief, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. /f you are a member of a trade 
union bring the matter up at the next mecting. Do 
this and do it now. 


The Investment Game 
A MASSACHUSETTS correspondent sends us 


a folder intended for investors. It is a con- 
fidential communication and declares that “‘se- 
curities of banks and financial institutions are usu- 
ally offered to a favored few, consisting of direc- 
tors and their friends. Earnings are large 
and safety of principal is generally accepted.” It 
goes on to assert that banking, insurance and mort- 
gage companies “remain the safest and most profit- 
able.” The whole tenor of the circular is_ that 
the investor has a sure thing. 

This brings out the dua] character of the “risk” 
argument so often stressed by politicians, editors 
and economists in behalf of supporting rich bums 
without working. In their own circle the invest- 
ors and their pals talk of the “sure things” to be 
found in the investing field. Otitside of that field 
the politician, editor, and economist solmenly talk 
of the “risk” which the investor incurs when he 
“sure things.” For 





places money in one of the 
this “risk” he is said to be a noble fellow, one who 
varts with his cash with the expectation that he 
may never see the interest or the principal 

Of course, this is the bunk of the experts on 
the inside. Occasionally one of them may lose 
because an inside pal is a crook and gets away with 
some of the cash, but as a rule the insiders an- 
nex the “sure things” as they are generally sure 
pickings for the insiders. It is these outsiders wh? 
take whatever risk that is taken at all in stock and 
financial gambles. Not a year but what 
the insiders share in the loot taken from the out- 


passes 


siders. 

This is the game of capitalist investment 
character in the hands of 
The inside gamblers who 


It 


assumes a dual those 


who advertise the game. 
take few or no chances are brought before the 
curtain and introduced as Christian gentlemen who 
“risk” their workless incomes in investments. Be- 
hind the curtain they arrange for a skinning of 
the “lambs.” It is a game managed by sharks 
and where fools part with their money. 





| Vacation Time 
| Is Sub 
| Time 





Sam deWitt, the genial conductor of 
|“The Chatterbox,” was on a vacation 
[last week. While resting he rounded up 
jsubs to the amount of $43 at Unity 
Unfortunately for our circula- 


| House. 
tion department, Sam’s train was on 

| time, otherwise the 

| would have been better. 


* * a 


| Loy L. Long, pastor of the Cropsey | 
| Ave, Methodist Church, Brooklyn, N. a 


writes: “Find check for $2 enclosed. 


'The N. L. is a very stimulating news- | 


paper and one that I shall want to read 
during the coming year. 
* ; 


“Glad to renew. Enjoy the N. L. im- 


| mensely,” says John Russell, Farming- | 


ton, Ill. 
i te ” * 

Rene Dierkens;—Guttenberg, N. J., 
sends in $2.50 to cover rerewal and bal- 


ance for propaganda. 
* “ a 


W. F. Farrington, State Secretary of | 


| Maine, maanges to send in a few subs 
now and then: generally now. He also 
/goes on the burdle list. 


* * + 


Siskiyou, but we have subscribers in both 
| places. O. H. Lawson is putting the lat- 
ter town, which everybody knows is in 
| California, on the New Leader map. 
| ° - ee 

The saddest words of tongue or pen, 
| Is the reminder, please renew again. 

me - + 

| ruts WEEK’S MISSING WORD CON- 
TEST WINNERS TO BE 
| ANNOUNCED LATER 





Enclosed find for.......... dollars to 
COVET.....0e00s subscriptions to The New 
| Leader. 
| * * * 

L. C. Smith, San Francisco, says 


that while cash is scarce, he sends in 
a renewal and two other subs. 


“All success to the N. I. It is the 
|}champion and leader in the movement 
for the freedom of those who have been 
|in bondage so long,” says A. Jeffries of 
| New Llano, La. 

a a * 

“Sick, unemployed and broke, but I 

can’t get along without the N. L.,” writes 


|a comrade from Fortuna, Cal. 
| * a * 


| G. C. Deputy, Indianapolis, Ind., 


shoots in 3 subs. 
ae * * 
For the Los Angeles Public Library, 2 
subs, sent in by Alice S. Eddy. 
* + 


* 


| “The paper is great. We get a kick 
| out of it, especially Coleman’s column,” 
|e Ruth LePrade, Los Angeles. 


- ot * 


That mothers and fathers, school and 
church often fall short in teaching the 
ideals set forth by the N. L., is the view 
| expressed by Mrs. W. F. Johnson, Kiowa, 


| Kas., as she renews. 
* * ne 


No wonder that Socialists are beirg 
}made in New Kensington, Pa. Harry 
|Eckard of that city has seen to it that 
a bundle of New Leaders are disposed 
| of weekly for the past seven months and 
| he is still at it. 

ca * * 
A. T. Silver of Los Angeles remits for 
|a sub to be sent to a friend. Walter E. 
| Davis, New Haven, again sends the N. 
|L. for a year to the Machinists’ Union of 
that city. 


+ * * 

Do you know a better gift to send to 
a friend or a progressive organization 
| than a subscription to The New Leader? 
| How about your union, club or public li- 
brary. 


* ~~ * 
Two subs from J. H. Arnold, Colum- 
hoes Ind. 


* * 


The best kind of publicity for your 
open-air meetings consists in selling the 
| New Leader. That's the best kind of fol- 
| low up work and makes easy the secur- 


ing of subs. 
| ee @ 


received in which the New Leader is 
| spoken of in the most glowing terms. 
That's fine and we appreciate it. The 
| letters that begin, “Enclosed find check” 
|—are also eloquent. Not all our readers 
will have the opportunity of listening to 
}a speech by Norman Thomas, Socialist 
|Party candidate for President, but all 
may read the complete reports of his ad- 
dresses and his weekly slants on men and 
} events in the New Leader. 


| Not a day goes by but what letters are 


| 





* 


From the city of pineapples, Chi- 
ago, comes $37 for subs, sent in by 
Lonis Rabinovit He says that the 
handiest and most effective way of se- 


curing result to use the sub cards, 
| “Here's 2 bucks for renewal. I always | 
pass the N. L. along to unemployed union 
} men,” writes W. T. Davidson, Welpin, 
Ind. 


| en 


| Just to remind you again that it costs | 3 
* more subs than it | 
is 


|}no more to send 2 or 


| does to send 1. 


* * 


| 
| 
Blomquist, Branscomb, Cal. | 


A renewal and a new sub from A. F. 
se 
| 2 
| Those subs you promised to send in 
| haven't reached the office of The New 
| Leader. 
| * * * 
This is presidential year—the year 
»f opportunity for the increasing of our 
‘irculation. The interest in Socialist ac- 
ivities is keener than for years past. 
The intelligent person is the best kind 
f prospect for a sub to the New Leader. 


SEND IN THAT SUBSCRIPTION TO- 
| DAY. 
} * - * 
“The last issue was a hummer,” is the 
‘omment of Chas. A. Brannon, Atasca- 


dero, Cal. 
- . * 


“Please renew. It’s a good paper. 
It tells the truth.” So writes Frank 
Mazza, New Kensington, Pa. 


batting average 


It’s a long jump from Kalamazoo to | 











i} “ 


Emil Herman, faithful Socialist 


every need met. 








To my beloved Socialist Comrad 


When I was ignorant, you t 
| 


| 
j 
| 


ignored it. 


| 


| 
| 


| 





The Measure of a Socialist 


in a Minnesota Hospital. He was stricken while at work for the party. 
The National Campaign Committee has seen to it that he has had his 
The other day it received this communication: 


Convalescing in Fairview Hospital—July 2, 1928, 9:20 P.M. 


learning, you encouraged me. When I faltered, you directed me. 
When I erred, you criticised me constructively. When I made 
mistakes, you too often overlooked them. 
When I achieved, you were generous with applause 
and appreciation. When I was 


why I am now here to write these feeble words of appreciation. 


organizer, is in a serious condition 


cs— 


aught me. When I was slow in 


When I failed, you 


stricken, you gave succor—that is 


Your Comrade, 


Emit HERMAN. 


| 30 
| EYMOUR M. LOWMAN, who followed 
the late lamented Brigadier General, 
| Lincoln C. Andrews, as head-~cheese of 
| the prohibition enforcement forces, would 
be a second Demosthenes if only he could 
orate with a pebble instead of with his 
foot in his mouth. 

Said simple Seymour recently: “The 
object of prohibition is to promote tem- 
perance and sobriety. To my mind it 
has already done much along that line. 
To claim that thus far it is a complete 
success would be ridiculous. 

“There has been much improvement. 
You can go to bed in a hotel these days 
unaccompanied by the refrain of Sweet 
Adeline. Less drinking in hotels helps 
tired people. 

“The great mass of Americans do not 
drink liquor. There are two fringes of 
society who are hunting for ‘booze.’ They 
are the so-called upper crust and the 
down-and-outs in the slums. They are 
dying off fast from poison ‘hootch’. If 














| 


| Benny Leonard Out-Points 


Bertrand Russell 





E have lost faith in formal educa- 

tional methods, including corre- 
spondence schools. Especially are we 
suspicious of schools that guarantee the 
art of teaching how to write for publi- 
cation. 

Suppose ore of the best known writ- 
ers of the day, Babe Ruth, had spent 
his time in trying to acquire literary 
polish in a school of journalism or even 
a college, where would he be today as a 
writer? Was Jack Dempsey’s rapid rise 
to fame as a scrivener due to his plod- 
ding along in an English course? 

Did the ex-champion heavyweight pug- 
ilist, Jack Johnson, who is now lectur- 
ing on temperance, ever matriculate 
from a school of oratory? Can one im- 
agine Mister Tunney, the eminent 
Shakespearian, 
correspondence course in pugilism? 

Where would Peaches Browning be to- 
day ir. the theatrical world had she spent | 
her childhood in a salon for acting? 
Probably drawing as small an income as 
Mrs. Dora Russell or Dr. Beatrice Hinkle. ; 
Take the writers of true or confession 





stories. Ask yourself, where did they re- 
ceive their education; what brought 


about their genius into flower? You 
know the answer and so do the mag- 
azine owrers. 

Among the famous writers of the pres- | 
ent day who side-stepped a college train- 
ing is Benny Leonard, one time light- 
weight champion of the world. Mr. Leon- 
ard recently challenged Bertrand Russell 
to “a finish fight, all blows allowed,” | 
following the latter’s statemext that the 
enjoyment experienced by fight fans is | 
a sadistic one, serving as compensation 
for certain inhibitions. 

A Challenge Made and Answered 

“Dr. Russell,” the ex-champion is re- 
ported to have said ir outlining his bat- 
tle plans, “is a victim of metaphysical 
vagaries, his postulates are of the medi- 
aeval a priori variety, and, hence, his 
conclusions, obviously, are faulty, not 
to say specious. Pardon me,” he con-| 
tinued with engaging scholastic modes- | 
ty, “if my wrought-up condition caused | 
me to split an infinitive or two. Doctor | 
Russell's strictures or. the graceful, man- | 
ly art of self-defense are such that, de-| 
spite my usual philosophical serenity, | 
I cannot but take umbrage at the learned 
scholar’s ill-founded asseverations.” 

No time was lost in phoning Bertrand | 
Russell, who is now in England. In com-| 
menting upon Mr. Leonard's challenge, | 
he said in part: 

“Why, the big - Vi knock his | 
bally block off, the bloody——**!x!!*."_ | 

“Easy, Bert,” came the warning from | 
this side, “this costs more than tele-| 
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would turn them back into men 


shadow-boxing with a/| 


Removing A Useless Ornament 





' Turning men into machines is the latest boast of American ca- 
| pitatism, Machines are cheaper. If men were cheaper, they 


‘ By Ben Blumenberg 


| phoning to The National Sporting Club. 
| Of course, you can. Rickard says—” 
I He'll Bash Him One 
“Rickard, Rickard be——. Say, I'll 
meet that bloke Leonard ennywheres, the 
nearest corner or Cambridge: bare 
knucks an’ a juicy sidebet. Waits till I 
leave the states, eh? I'll give him such 
a bashing that he’ll never touch a type- 
| writer again, the bloody space-filler.” 
Mister Leonard was in his study, so 
the report says, when informed of the 
result of the interview with Mr. Russell. 
“Ah, ’tis as I intimated,” he mused 
calmly. “Bert is so emotional and illog- 
| ical. 


as ‘The Problems of Philosophy,’ his ut- 
terances would be less eruptive and more 
in keeping with the best traditions of 
fistiana.” “And,” he added, with a pen- | 
sive smile, “this is said more in sorrow | 
than in anger. Oh, for a wider diffiu- | 
sion of scientific reasoning or ever a| 
renaissance of the positivist school.” | 

“Take it easy,” cautioned the inter- | 
viewer, “you’ve got him going already.” | 

“That causes me no concern,” ex. | 
claimed the former champion. “The | 
ideal for which I strive is to give the | 
coup de grace once and for all, to the | 
utterly unscientific attitude of mind evi- | 
denced by my honorable opponent. How- | 
ever, his phraseology and style fill me} 
with foreboding as to the cultural out- | 
look for the human race. Are we to ex- | 
hume Time's attic of musty ideological | 
concepts—are we to become bogged in| 
the swamps of the Hegelian rights?” | 

Benny Is Still There 

“Look here, Benny,” said the inter- 
viewer encouragingly, “all that Russel 
person knows about style he got from} 
Charley Mitchell.” 

“Hegelian right, I said. Bye the bye, 
just a fortnight ago I eagerly devoured | 
a monograph upon this lively subject by | 
Hans Schnitzel Knockwurst of Diear-! 
chivefurdiephilosophie, and a sparkling, | 
simple piece of work it is.” 

“Benny, old boy, you still can pack | 
the old haymaker. What?” | 

“By the gods and relativity, if you 
will pardon my mixed metaphorical im- | 
precations, if the sophists are not going | 
to permit an appeal to their better na- 
tures, then Freud—but, no, we will let | 
that pass. However, and I speak now 
as an humble student, if their onrush 
goes unchecked, there will be not merely | 
a return, but a veritable hegira to an i 


A sad commentary in an age whereir. it 
is possible for one who assiduously em- 
ploys a few minutes of each day in home 
Study, to learn English in- only twice 
the length of time required to master | 
the French language.” | 





CO RCL SORES IERIE SIT, nth, 


Drawn by Willibald Krain. 


, that Colonel 
| toms of swell head during his recent vi- 


America can be made sober and tempe- 


| rate in 50 years a good job will have been 


done.” 
| Say, Seymour, where do you get that 
| stuff about no drinking in hotel rooms? 
In other words, where have you been 
the last ten years? 

Now listen to me. I know of what 

I’m talking, for I spend most of my time 
in hotel rooms. Before prohibition, there 
was drinking in hotel bars and a little 
drinking in hotel rooms. Now the hotel 
bars are gone and as a result every room 
has become a barroom. 
Against the dresser mirror of all the 
| better hotel rooms hangs a card bearing 
| the inscription, “Please do not destroy 
furniture. There is a bottle opener in 
the bathroom”, and there is. 

Beholding the halls of hotels about the 
time when the maids remove the evi- 
dence of the night before, they look like 
| the stockrooms of bottle factories minus 
the order. Bottles, big bottles, little bot- 


| ; _ Were he to peruse ‘Mysticism and | tles, square bottles, round bottles, pint 
Logic’ or even a less erudite tome, such 


bottles, quart bottles, all kinds of bot- 
tles but full bottles. 

Moreover, I’ve been in hotels where I 
couldn’t get ice water but never been in 


one where you couldn’t get fire water « 


and this in spite of the much displayed 
sign in hotel rooms, “Please help us 
to obey the prohibition law”. 

And so, only “the two fringes of so- 
ciety,” the so-called upper crust and the 
dowa-and-outs in the slums are hunting 
for booze. 

Well, Brother Seymour, how about the 
conversation one hears in hotel lobbies, 
smoking cars, clubrooms or wherever our 
middle class babbittry congregates? What 
are the boys, yea, and the girls talking 
about but booze, bootleggers and home 
brew? 

0, no, Seymour, booze hunting is not 
the exclusive support of the four hun- 
dred and the down-and-outs. It is also 
the great American in and outdoor sport 
of the ups and comings. 

America sober and temperate in fifty 
years—by persuasion and education, yes 
—by force and violence ,add another 50,- 
090. 


Sending Thaw Back Home 

Harry K. Thaw, who has figured on 
American front pages for twenty 
years, was not permitted to land in 
England. 

When a young man about town, 
Thaw shot and killed Stanford lVhite, 
one of the most brilliant architects 
this country has produced. The quarrel 
between the man and the nut started 
over a bad egy who later on reformed 
and hecame a respectable vandeville 
actress 

lin accordance with 
which prohibits the 
nothing about the hanging, of million- 
aires within the confines of the United 
States, Harry Thaw was promoted to 
a New York bughouse where he liv- 
ed happily ever after, until a jury of 
his peers declared him sane. 

Now, ten to one, those humorless 
Johnny Bulls will return Harry Thaw 
unopened, which is a great pity, for 
it would be interesting to find out in 
what respect a crazy millionare dif- 
fers from a sane one 


unwritten law 
jailing, to say 


Lindy’s All Right 


Editor Howe of Amarillo, Texas, claims 
Lindbergh evinced symp- 


sit to that burg. 

Have a heart, Howe. If all the hat 
bands ever made were put into one single 
hat band and that band placed on Lin- 
dy’s brow, and if then, his head swelled 
until it busted that hat band, it still 
would be unjust to accuse him of swell 
head in the face of all the sickening 
adulation we have slobbered on him. 
What's more, so long as “Colonel” Lind- 
bergn declines to wear that Colonel uni- 
form which they have been trying to fas- 
ten on him ever since his return from 
Paris, he’s my sort of Lindy. 

Lay off that boy. The idea of accus- 
ing the first and only American who 
ever refused to strut about in a Colonel's 
uniform of swell head! 


Other Ineligibles 

Ghandi insists that “Speed isn’t the 
only thing in life’. But progress is pro- 
gress. I don't care who says it isn’t 

George Washington, John Adams, Tho- 
mas Jefferson, James Monroe, James Ma- 
dison, Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, not a single one of them could-be- 
elected-president - were-they-with-us-to- 
day—not a one of them “believed in the 
Bible from kivver to kivver.” All of them 
were rebels, disloyalists. All of them 
violated the Eighteenth Amendment. 

If they were here, Al Smith wouldn't 
be the only ineligible on account of his 
religion. And if that don’t prove pro- 
gress, I don’t know what can. 








again. 


Adam Coaldigger. _ 





